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It is true that my recent remarks about the trusts have ex- 
cited some interest in various journals; though even under 
other circumstances I should see no objection to stating my 
views about them more at length in GUNTON’S. 

The constant movement of capital toward larger aggrega- 
tions in productive enterprise, concentrating the productive 
power of the community in a relatively smaller number of 
hands, and the crowding of smaller individual producers out of 
the ranks of capitalists into the domain of wage or salary work- 
ers, is regarded as an economic injury to the community, and 
its consequences upon society are very generally assumed to be 
in the interest of the few. It is treated as the enemy of per- 
sonal and political freedom and contrary to the spirit of civil- 
ization. 

Let me ask, first, what is the economic tendency of cap- 
ital? It must be admitted that the tendency of modern capital 
is toward the organization of larger concerns, bringing greater 
productive power under a single management. Is this an arbi- 
trary, artificial or natural economic tendency? If it be an ar- 
bitrary movement of capital, brought about by artificial de- 
vices, it may well be feared ; but if it is a necessary economic 
tendency inherent in the advancing movement of society, we 
may hesitate before proclaiming it a national evil or menace. 

That it is not an arbitrary movement, controlled by artifi- 
cial or even conscious devices, is evident from the fact that it is 
as universal as the progressive tendency of society. Withouta 
single exception, so far as I know, in the industrial history of 
the world, the advance of civilization, that is to say, the in- 
crease of material welfare, is everywhere accompanied by, if not 
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attributable to, this concentrating tendency of capital. Where 
this tendency is less noticeable, as in Africa or Asia, the other 
attributes of welfare and progress are wanting, and in those 
countries where this concentrating tendency of capital has been 
most marked, progress in all the phases of a superior civilization 
has been most conspicuous. 

The universal nature of this movement proves its natural- 
ness; and I think this tendency is economic. It moves in this 
direction on the principle of self-preservation. Capital has but 
one function, véz., to aid in production. It is only an economic 
tool. The self-preservation of capital in any industry depends 
upon its ability to produce wealth as cheaply as its competitors. 
Unlike other forms of wealth, capital once invested can never 
be recovered except through its earnings. If it fails to be pro- 
ductive, it is lost ; hence its very existence depends upon its 
profitable employment. Profitable employment means its rela- 
tively efficient use as compared with all other capital with which 
it competes in serving the community cheaply and well. 

In this struggle for self-preservation and profit, the natural 
and necessary tendency is to increase its productive power. It 
has been discovered through long experience that the efficient 
use of capital can be increased by the larger and more complex 
forms of industrial organization. It is by this constant devel- 
opment of the capitalistic organization that the wonderful im- 
provements in productive methods, so characteristic of advance- 
ment in this century, have been accomplished. The means by 
which this success has been stimulated is of course the earning 
of profits. This means lessening the cost or improving the 
quality of the wares of the world. Capital can never be made 
profitable except by accomplishing one of these results. The 
man who serves society best by furnishing cheaper or better 
goods is always sure of success. 

Now, again, the history of concentrated capital is the his- 
tory of productive economy and efficiency. Nearly all the 
great productive economies, giving superior quality and reduced 
prices, have been confined to those industries where corporate 
capital and factory methods have been employed. I have been 
looking this matter up; and I find that common cotton cloth 
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which as late as 1830 cost seventeen cents a yard, is now quoted 
at less than four cents; and so along the whole line. Products 
of iron, steel and wood have been reduced solely by these pro- 
cesses from 30 to 60 and in some instances 80 per cent.; which 
means that the public have received in each instance a superior 
product for this constantly diminishing price. If you turn tothe 
class of industries in which capital has not been concentrated, 
or only to a slight extent, you will find that the reverse is true, 
and prices have not lessened in anything like the same degree. 

The great era of machine methods in the United States is 
since 1860. I have found in the Senate report that there were 
fifty-eight classes of products the prices of which had increased 
since 1860. A very large number had risen from 30 to 70 per 
cent.; some had risen as much as 100, some 200, and some as 
much as 300 percent. With one or two exceptions they were 
all agricultural or raw material products, in which the concen- 
tration of capital and use of machinery had been very slight. 
On the other hand, the tables give 140 groups of manufactured 
products in which capital is considerably concentrated and 
machinery extensively used, and in all prices had fallen from 10 
to 80 per cent. The fall in the price of products, produced by 
capitalistic methods, was enough greater than the rise in the 
prices, where hand labor and small capital were used, to make an 
average fall in prices of about four per cent. and permit a rise in 
wages of about 68 per cent. That is, through the processes of 
capitalistic methods from 1860 to 1891 the purchasing power 
of a day’s work was increased slightly over 72 per cent.; which 
is only another way of saying that concentrated capital in- 
creased the public welfare 24 per cent. every ten years since 
1860. I doubt if this is generally known. 

For good economic reasons, corporations are more preva- 
lent in the United States than in any other country. In Europe 
progress has been slow enough to enable capital to accumulate 
sufficiently fast to keep up with the demands of industrial 
growth. With us the case has been different. Our industrial 
development has been so rapid and great that we were unable 
to create the individual capital necessary to supply the needs of 
industry. Consequently the corporate means of capitalizing 
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was resorted to, because European wealth, as well as the scat- 
tered pennies of our own people, could then be utilized to 
make possible great railroad and other undertakings which 
have no parallel in any other part of the world. If we had 
been compelled to wait for the slow growth of individual cap- 
ital, this development would have been delayed fifty years. 
Corporations are more prevalent in the United States than 
elsewhere, not because they contain any more special economic 
element, but because they are the utilization of the codpera- 
tive spirit made necessary by our rapid industrial progress. 

During the last twenty years a new phase of the corporate 
form of industrial organization has appeared. It is the trust, 
which very naturally is also most prevalent in the United 
States. We have become famous as a trust-creating nation. 
Now, the trust is simply a larger form of corporation. It is 
the joining of smaller corporations into one enterprise, in the 
same way that the corporation was the joining of individuals. 
The concentration of capital into productive corporations is 
not to be confounded with trade agreements, like the steel 
combine, the nail combine, the copper combine, wheat corners, 
the coal combine, etc., whose only effect is to put up or keep 
up prices. Such combines are not an increased concentration 
of productive power, but only an increased unanimity among 
the sellers of products to keep up or put up prices. 

Among real trusts, which are genuine collections of capital 
into larger concerns for productive purposes, the opposite 
effect has been produced, namely, an improvement in the pro- 
duct and a lowering of the price. Among the best examples 
of this kind would be, I suppose, the Standard Oil Trust, the 
Sugar Trust and the Cottonseed Oil Trust; and of a similar 
nature are the great railroad and telegraph corporations. 

The Standard Oil Company is probably the best example of 
the pure trust form of organization. It was the first in the field, 
has had the most abuse and lived the longest, and hence is the 
most representative. I have looked this up also. It was or- 
ganized in 1872, and prior to that time oil was poor and even 
dangerous to use. Exploding lamps were of daily occurence. 
With the organization of the trust the capital that was previ- 
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ously scattered among a large number of small concerns was 
concentrated, and the skillful knowledge of the best concern 
was applied to the methods of all. Immediately there began 
a series of experiments for improving the quality as well as re- 
ducing the cost of refining and transporting oil. Among these 
economies was a system of pipe lines, by which oil can be di- 
rectly pumped from the wells to the refineries at the great cen- 
ters. There were two such lines reaching New York; one 
each to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
and Chicago. This was a saving of over 50 per cent. in the cost 
of transportation. 

In other departments of the business I find that similar 
economies have been developed. In the manufacture of bar- 
rels the cost has been reduced to an aggregate of nearly $4,000,- 
000 a year. In the manufacture of tin cans a saving of 50 per 
cent. has been made since 1874. Since the company uses about 
30,000,000 tin cans in a year, this economy amounts toa saving 
of about $4,500,000 annually. It is the same with the wooden 
cases, where the price has been reduced from 20 to 13 cents 
since 1874, an actual saving of $1,250,000. As the result of 
these economies and improvements in the methods of refining, 
which the greater concentration of capital has made possible, 
the quality of the oil has been improved, the explosive ele- 
ment having been eliminated and the illuminating quality 
greatly increased ; and the price to the consumer has been 
reduced from 24 24-100 cents per gallon to 6} cents per gallon, 
or over 75 per cent. 

The history of the collection of numerous small concerns 
into large ones in the matter of the telegraph industry shows 
similar results. Before this concentration took place in 1886, 
it cost to send a ten word message from New York City to dif- 
ferent western points as follows: Chicago, $2.20, now 40 cents ; 
St. Louis, $2.55, now 50 cents; New Orleans, $3.25, now 60 
cents; St. Paul, $2.25, now 50 cents; Cincinnati, $1.99, now 
40 cents; Galveston, $5.50, now 75 cents; Minneapolis, $2.10, 
now 60 cents; Buffalo, 75 cents, now 25 cents; Washington, 
75 cents, now 25 cents; San Francisco, $4.75, now $1; Oregon, 
$10.20, now $1; Washington Territory, $12, now $1. 
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The concentration of capital, as represented in the great 
railroad systems, shows similar results. In 1873 there were 
70,286 miles of railroad, which moved 188,000,000 tons of 
freight, the cost of which was 2.210 cents per ton per mile. In 
1895 through this concentrating policy there were 181,021 
miles of railroad, which moved 763,700,883 tons of freight, and 
charged the shippers only .839 of a cent per ton per mile, show- 
ing a reduction of over 60 per cent. in the cost of transporta- 
tion during 22 years. Or, since the organization of these large 
concerns the purchasing power of wages in their respective 
products has increased as follows: telegraphing, 600 per cent.; 
transportation, 120 per cent. 

I come now to the social effect of modern capitalism, 
though perhaps that had better be left to Professor Gunton 
himself to discuss. There isa fear that it tends to destroy 
competition and make a great monopoly which will ultimately 
enable it to take all the benefits of modern improvements by 
keeping up prices; that it is oppressive to labor by virtue of 
its power to lower wages and control the opportunity for em- 
ployment. 

If the trusts control all the productive processes, it may be 
asked, what isto prevent them from putting prices at whatever 
height they choose? If it could be shown that their interest 
would be promoted by raising prices, I confess that there would 
be little hope of the fact being otherwise. But capital is one 
of the most sensitive things in the world. It has been well 
said that nothing is so cowardly as a million dollars except two 
million dollars. Capital always shrinks at the sight of losses, 
and it will run almost any risk for probable profits. Knowing 
this as no others do, the monopolists, so called, see very clearly 
that if they put their prices so high that the margin of profit 
is abnormally high, capital will at once leave other industries 
and rush into theirs. Capital that is always waiting for just 
such opportunities really constitutes a permanent competitor. 
It may be said, if new capital comes into the business they will 
buy it up. But that takes money, and a million dollars in- 
vested in buying up a competitor might with much more safety 
be invested in reducing prices; because a new competitor may 
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prove too strong to be bought up; in which case the monopo- 
lists themselves may be driven from the field or have their 
profits reduced to the lowest point. They have, therefore, a 
direct interest in keeping prices at least sufficiently low not to 
invite the organization of counter-enterprises which may de- 
stroy their existing profits. 

If the gates for the admission of new competing capital 
are always open, the economic effect is practically the same as 
if the new competitor were already there; the fact that he 
may come any day has the same effect as if he had come, be- 
cause to keep him out requires the same kind of influence that 
would be necessary to drive him out. And as the latter 
always involves greater risks than the former, on the principle 
of self-interest the former is most likely to be adopted. 

I believe it to be the fact that these large concerns never 
tend to lower the wages in the industries in which they operate, 
but on the contrary always pay the highest prevailing wages. 
The wages have increased, except in particular instances, 
where, through the introduction of machinery a new class of 
labor has been employed, as substituting women for men, or 
young people for adults, which has been something of a feature 
throughout the whole factory system. It is by this process 
that so many new occupations have been opened to women. 

The question of permanent employment is very impor- 
tant. The uncertainty of employment is one of the worst 
effects of modern industry. The introduction of new machinery 
and the tendency to overproduce, and so glut the market and 
finally compel temporary suspension, has been one of the con- 
stant sources of industrial disturbance. The tendency to the 
concentration of productive capital is one of the most effective, 
if not the only, means of remedying this. In the first place, 
the larger the investment of capital, the greater the loss from 
any interruption of productive activity. The expenses are so 
enormous that a short stoppage in many instances would more 
than neutralize the profits of a whole year. Consequently the 
larger the concern the greater the effort to adjust its productive 
capacity to the market demand for its product, so as to avoid 
loss from interruption. An essential economic feature of the 
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large aggregations of capital is that, by introducing scientific 
precision into industry, they tend to increase the permanence of 
employment and reduce the tendency to industrial depression. 

I do not forget that many evils have grown up with the 
development of these large organizations, but it is important 
to distinguish between the economic character of industrial 
organizations and the personal character of individuals conduct 
ing them. If a grocer gives light weight by putting sand in 
his sugar or peas in his coffee, or if a merchant sells mixed 
goods for all wool, that would hardly justify the suppression 
of grocery stores or dry goods houses. It is a feature of our 
social development that new and complex things always create 
the possibility of new evils, and it is only to the extent that 
these evils are eliminated that real progress is finally assured. 
The remedy for these evils is not to be found in arbitrary limi- 
tation of capital concentration. Statutory restrictions to the 
use of capital are always a hindrance to the free movement of 
economic forces. 

These restrictions are usually the result of an adverse 
public jsentiment, caused by the failure of the “ captains of 
industry” to recognize their true economic relations to the 
community. The concentration of capital, like the concentra- 
tion of all power in society, involves the surrender of a 
certain amount of productive individuality in the community. 
This can never be justifiable, nor will it be tolerated, unless it 
results in giving to the community a full equivalent in greater 
economicadvantages. This economic proposition is justifiable 
only on the condition of improved services to the community, 
in better quality or lower prices of what is furnished. 

Profits are the legitimate reward of capitalistic enterprise ; 
but they should always be obtained by exploiting nature 
through improved methods, and never by exploiting the com- 
munity through higher prices. The failure of capitalists to 
recognize this principle as the law of their existence is sure to 
bring social antagonism which will result in some form of arbi- 
trary, uneconomic restriction, detrimental alike to capital and 
the community. 
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Theory and Practice of Non-partisanship 


For some time a persistent effort has been made in emi- 
nently respectable quarters to evolve a theory of non-partisan 
government. The movement began with a demand for civil 
service reform—a reform which was to remove public offices 
beyond the power of political influence. This was at first ap- 
plied to the merely clerical and more perfunctory offices. Dur- 
ing the last few years, however, great efforts have been made 
to extend this non-partisan method to a larger and larger num- 
ber of positions. The latest phase of the movement is to ap- 
ply this theory to the entire administration of municipal affairs 
on the assumption that “ Municipal government is business, 
not politics.” 

The Citizens’ movement in New York is the most conspicu- 
ous illustration of a serious effort in this direction. Mr. Low 
has been named as a candidate for Mayor of Greater New York, 
specifically upon this theory. When first consulted upon the 
subject he very sensibly gave his consent conditional upon 
the assurance that his candidacy would be a “ unifying force,” 
around which all the decent elements in the greater metropo- 
lis could be welded intoa single harmonious movement against 
Tammany. A peculiar feature of the unifying process soon 
proved to bea definite and determined hostility to the Repub- 
lican party on the part of the Citizens’ Union. Indeed this 
was so deep-seated and apparently fundamental to their move- 
ment that they declined to accept an invitation from the Re- 
publicans to participate in a general conference of anti- 
Tammany organizations, although the specific purpose of the 
conference was to unify all anti-Tammany elements. They 
prefer to see the government of Greater New York again pass 
into the hands of Croker than to countenance party organiza- 
tion in a municipal campaign. 

The theory upon which all this is taking piace is that city 
or municipal government is wholly executive, or as they put 
it, “is business, not politics.” Of course, if there is any truth 
in this, it means that the government of Greater New York, 
and for that matter, any other municipal body does not involve 
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any principle of public policy ; that it is simply a sort of shop- 
keeping affair, in which the duty of the Mayor is simply to see 
that everybody attends to his business, doesn’t loaf in working 
hours and honestly accounts for the expenditure of the reve- 
nues collected from the public. This is one of the most 
strongly urged reasons why Mr. Low should be the candidate, 
and why Republicans for this campaign should ignore all party 
fealty and join the Citizens’ movement. 

Shorn of all subterfuge, the logic of this is that municipal 
government should be entrusted to the management of an 
ideal boss, who should be above and independent of all politi- 
cal influences, and whose ideas regarding public policy should 
be unquestioned ; in short, that he should be a person superior 
to and beyond the reach of any political party, which means 
substituting personal for representative government. Up to 
date, the Republic has evolved only one specimen of this high 
type of statesmanship. The nation is just emerging from the 
disastrous consequences of this “ consecrated” devotion to 
the platitudinous phrase that “A public office is a public 
trust.” One such national experience should be sufficient for 
acentury. Upon this theory it is of no importance whatever 
whether the candidate for Mayor is a Democrat, a Silverite, a 
Single Taxer, Socialist, Populist or Republican; all that is 
needed is that he is an efficient, honest man who will see that 
efficient, honest men are appointed in the different depart- 
ments to do the city’s work. 

While at first sight all this may have a plausible seeming, 
in reality it is mere sentimental glitter, a sort of political mi- 
rage intended for the uncritical multitude, but not to be taken 
seriously by anybody really responsible for the conduct of af- 
fairs. This whole assumption that “ municipal government is 
business, not politics,” in the sense that it is merely executive, 
and involves no principle of public policy, is obviously falla- 
cious, and savors strongly of campaign ethics. Under popular 
government the idea of non-political government of communi- 
ties is an absurdity. Good city, state and national govern- 
ment everywhere rests on sound ideas of public policy, and not 
on accuracy of book-keeping, or the mere personal integrity or 
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attractiveness of the chief executive officer. The President of 
the United States can neither make new laws nor change old 
ones. The most he can do officially regarding legislation is to 
prevent it by his veto. His duty consists in signing bills, and 
making appointments subject to the approval of the Senate ; 
yet who will pretend that political ideas of public policy have 
nothing to do with the qualifications of the candidate for 
President of the United States? Who will pretend that a mere 
negative shop-keeper or merchant, who can be trusted for hon- 
esty and efficiency in the spending of public means, is the 
highest type of statesman ? 

It may be replied that the President of the United States 
must needs represent the consensus of public opinion, of which 
the political party is an organized expression, because his 
official position gives him great influence over subordinates 
and legislators. Since the President can fill offices with com- 
petent persons who favor the general legislative policy he him- 
self desires, it may be urged that the views of the President 
upon important lines of public policy should be definitely 
known, and be thoroughly representative, and since the only 
way to make the selection of such a person is through the 
machinery of political organizations which represent the differ- 
ent doctrines of public policy, party nominations are import- 
ant in national affairs. Quite so, but why is not this equally 
true in state and municipal affairs also? The Governor of a 
state is also an executive officer, but he can largely influence 
the policy of the state legislation in the same way that the 
President can influence the national legislation. If he is hostile 
to the policy of factory legislation, workshop inspection, and 
to the demands of labor in general, he can discourage or even 
prevent any legislation in that direction. Not only is it very 
important to know that the Governor is an honest man but 
it is important to the public to know what the attitude of the 
candidate for Governor is on all important questions of public 
policy. Here again, as in national matters, the public opinion 
on great questions of state is digested and most reliably ex- 
pressed through political parties. Ifa candidate is a Demo- 
crat, a Republican, a Socialist, a Populist or a Free Silverite, 
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he represents a body of organized opinion on public policy, 
according to which he will act if elected. 

While individual honesty and personal capacity are always 
essential characteristics in a candidate for public office, yet his 
views on public questions are even more important than any 
matter of personal honesty could possibly be. If Mr. McKinley 
were the veriest humbug, and Mr. Bryan a double-winged angel, 
it would still have been the height of political wisdom to elect 
Mr. McKinley and defeat Mr. Bryan, because the views and 
policy of Mr. McKinley, and the party he represents, upon 
important financial and industrial questions were such as to 
insure financial stability and industrial prosperity, while those of 
Mr. Bryan, no matter how efficient or sincere he might have been 
would have involved the industrial disruption of the nation. 

That all this is equally true of municipal government, no 
one conversant with affairs will dispute. Both the programme 
of the Citizens’ Union and Mr. Low’s own letter of acceptance 
show that this business-not-politics theory of municipal ad- 
ministration is not seriously relied upon in practice. Instead 
of simply accepting the nomination and resting his case on his 


well-known personal integrity, he proceeds to outline a legis- 
lative policy which is neither more nor less than a political 
programme for Greater New York. He begins by saying: “I 


am a Republican and expect to remain one.” On the non- 
partisan theory, of what importance is it to the public to know 
that the candidate for Mayor of the Greater New York is a 
Republican? What motive induced him to make that state- 
ment except that it would inspire confidence in thousands of 
voters in his sagacity and fitness to fill such a representative 
position? Without stopping to discuss Mr. Low’s Republican- 
ism, it may be remarked that a person’s political classification 
is usually decided by his political affiliations and votes, especi- 
ally in national elections. As Mr. Low is said to have voted 
for Cleveland both in 1888 and 1892, it would seem that he 
relies on some standard of political classification peculiar to 
himself. It is quite clear that the much heralded phrase 
“ municipal government is business, not politics,” is a political 
catch-phrase which nobody believes, and is part of a flippant 
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and delusive, if not dishonest, propaganda of a false political 
doctrine. It is of the essence of popular government that 
candidates for public office should be selected, not merely for 
their personal qualities, but primarily and chiefly for the ideas 
and policy they represent. It is what he represents, not merely 
what he is, that entitles a candidate to public confidence and 
support. If Tammany should nominate Mr. Low, would the 
people of New York be expected to forget Tammany and 
think only of the virtues of Mr. Low? 

Nobody has been more insistent upon judging candidates 
by the company they keep, or the party they represent, than 
the mugwumps, who constitute the leaders of the Citizens’ 
Union. Mr. Low refused to support Harrison for President 
and voted for Cleveland not on any ground of moral superi- 
ority of the candidate, for in this respect Mr. Harrison was as 
unexceptional as Mr. Low himself, while his opponent was be- 
smeared from head to foot, yet Mr. Low voted for Cleveland 
against Harrison solely on the ground of the economic doctrine 
he represented. In short, it was not for the man but for what 
he represented that Mr. Low voted for Cleveland. The same 
was true of Mr. Bryan in 1896. It was not because he was a 
dishonest or incompetent man that the mugwumps voted 
against Bryan and for McKinley, whom they! heartily hated, 
but solely because Bryan represented dangerous doctrines of 
public policy. The Mayor of a great city is a representative 
officer and should be elected or rejected for the principle of 
municipal policy for which his party stands and not merely 
because he is a pleasant, rich, or honest gentleman. 

Of course, there is no valid objection to a new party being 
formed at any time, and the Citizens’ Union may be sucha 
party, but it is dishonest and demagogical to pretend that 
municipal government should be divorced from _ political 
organizations. The Citizens’ Union is nothing but a political 
organization, and its object is to control the public policy of 
Greater New York, and distribute the offices among its mem- 
bers. But the objection to the Citizens’ Union is not that it 
is a political organization, or that it wants to control the public 
policy of Greater New York, or that it wants to distribute the 
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offices among its members, but that it is trying to erect a false 
theory of municipal government, and for the most part, under 
a false pretense. It is preaching a doctrine which neither it 
nor its candidate believes, and which neither intend to carry 
out in practice. In fact, both Mr. Low and the rank and file 
of the Citizens’ Union are too sensible to try to conduct the 
administration of Greater New York on the impotent and 
really foolish theory they are pretending to advocate. 

The abolition of parties in municipal government is the 
reverse of real reform. What is needed is more party respon- 
sibility, not less. Party responsibility should be extended into 
the remotest corner of local affairs. National parties would 
then be held responsible not merely for their attitude on the 
tariff or finance, but also for the attitude of the party towards 
industrial state legislation and on local questions of education, 
sanitary improvement, housing of the poor, and all economic 
and social questions that reach right down into the daily life 
of the people. Every effort to segregate local from state and 
national politics tends to relieve party leaders from the real 
responsibility of party policy. If national parties were held 
responsible for the conduct of their followers down the whole 
line into the smallest school district, it would become politi- 
cally necessary for the national leaders to use their influence 
for wise policy in the most remote local districts. With such 
a theory and practice of party influence it would be impossible 
fora President to be popular in Washington, when his party 
is preventing education and suppressing personal freedom in 
the South, or using injunctions against strikers, and blacklisting 
and otherwise coercing laborers in the North. If the national 
party professed to be in favor of personal freedom, it would 
be held responsible for the attitude of its followers towards 
personal freedom, just as much in the remote localities as on 
the floor of Congress. If the national party professed to favor 
social improvement, it would then be held responsible as much 
for good municipal government as for wise tariff laws. Under 
this view of party responsibility, the national Democratic party 
would have been held responsible for Tammany’s conduct of 
New York City government during the last twenty years. 
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If the Democratic candidates for the offices of President, 
Governor, Congressman and Assemblyman had been held re- 
sponsible for the Tammany administration of New York City, 
party influence would have been brought to bear to put an end 
to Tammany’s corrupt régime years and years ago. But the 
theory that the party in the state was not responsible for the 
party in the city allowed the leaders of the national party to 
pose as political Messiahs and to obtain possession of the 
national government by the aid and support of the political 
corruption and moral degradation of the local communities. 

In reality, the theory of non-partisan administration of 
public affairs is a false doctrine of a Pharisee movement. It 
is the plea of the sophist, a doctrine of disorganization, and is 
contrary to the whole history and spirit of representative gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions. The very essence of 
popular government is representation, and the most efficient, 
conservative and permanent method of securing adequate 
representation is through the medium of organized parties. 
A movement, whose object is to divorce the selection of 
public officers from party organizations, and set up mere un- 
representative individuality as superior to selected represent- 
atives for public offices, is a movement to undermine the 
foundation of popular government. This method may, by 
chance, for once select a superior man, but it necessarily tends 
to destroy the power of popular selection of public officers. 
Mr. Low has unfortunately been set up as the ideal of 
personal government. Like Cleveland, he is presented as a 
man better than his party or than any party. He is to be 
elected for his superior personal qualities, and not for his 
superior representation of sound municipal policy. 

We are pointed to the superiority of the present adminis- 
tration of New York City as evidence of what non-partisanship 
will do; as if the non-partisanship had anything to do with over- 
hauling the police force, and the efficient cleaning of the streets. 
The fact is that this reform was brought about by an intense 
agitation against the disgraceful inefficiency and corruptness of 
the Tammany rule. The corruptness of the police department 
was exposed by a vigorous, Republican investigation commis- 
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sion, and the exposure was such that a Republican instead of 
a Democrat was elected to the office of Mayor with the 
public mandate to clean out the Augean Stables. The work 
has been partly done, not because of. any non-partisanship, 
but because of the solid public sentiment in favor of doing it, 
which is the irresistible influence that always controls the 
action of responsible party organizations. Thus far the Re- 
publican party is the only party in Greater New York that 
in an organized capacity has represented decency, honesty and 
progress in municipal affairs. Any movement, therefore, to 
destroy the organized efficiency of that party in the metrop- 
olis is not a movement of reform and progress, but a move- 
ment of municipal disintegration whose effect can only be to 
make more easy the return of Tammany to power. In refus- 
ing to confer with the Republican party and the other anti- 
Tammany forces in the Greater New York, the Citizens’ 
Union emphasized what has now become its characteristic 
feature: that it is more desirous of defeating the Republican 
party than of preventing the election of a Tammany adminis- 
tration. As at present conducted, the Citizens’ Union is a 
movement of disruption calculated only to destroy popular 
confidence in political organizations and weaken the united 
power of organized public sentiment in the Greater Metropolis. 

This year presents an unusual opportunity for inaugurat- 
ing a new era in municipal government in New York, perhaps 
in the United States. All the elements of decency and integ- 
rity could easily have been unified into one solid force against 
Tammany rule. The Citizens’ Union wantonly made this 
harmonious union impossible. It knew that in a conference 
with anti-Tammany organizations, including the Republican 
party, Mr. Low’s nomination, which would have meant elec- 
tion, was a foregone conclusion. But solely for the purpose of 
disrupting the Republican party, it sacrificed that opportunity 
for victory and good government. Therefore, if the power of 
Tammany again prevails in the government of New York the 
Citizens’ Union and it alone will be responsible. 





1897. 


Is the Silver Question Dead ? 


Over-confidence is commonly one of the sources of danger 
to popular movements. The friends of the present adminis- 
tration are showing symptoms of a serious attack of this over- 
confidence malady. Because there was a general uprising in 
favor of sound money in 1896, it is confidently assumed in 
many quarters that the silver question is dead. This assump- 
tion is relied upon the more because the signs of the times 
indicate a permanent return of business prosperity. The high 
price of wheat and the return of prosperity, it is claimed, will 
kill the silver question. Those who say this—and they are 
numerous—count without their host. It is, of course, true 
that the hard times, which were a direct product of a mistaken 
industrial policy, afforded a great stimulus to the silver ques- 
tion, and gave it life as a formidable political movement. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to assume on that account 
that the silver question will die with the return of prosperity. 
It is usually true that the effect ceases when the cause is re- 
moved, but it is not unfrequently true that an effect is pro- 
duced by one cause and sustained by quite another. This is 
peculiarly true of the silver question. 

Hard times did not originate the silver question, they only 
furnished an opportunity for the advocates of free silver to get 
a hearing and finally instill their financial doctrines into the 
minds of a large number of American people. The silver 
question was originally an industrial, not a financial question. 
It arose out of the conditions and interests of the silver mining 
industry. So long as silver was worth (in gold) more than 
$1.29 an ounce in the open market, nobody was interested in 
its free coinage, but when, through the application of improved 
processes in its production and the discovery of more fertile 
mines, the cost of producing, and hence the value, of silver fell 
below $1.29 an ounce, a motive for advocating the free coinage 
at 16 to 1 immediately arose among the mine owners. Free 
coinage of silver at that ratio would guarantee an unlimited 
market for ali the silver that could be furnished at an equiva- 
lent of $1.29 an ounce. In proportion, therefore, as the mar- 
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ket price of silver fell below that point did the mine owners’ 
interest in free coinage increase, since every cent of decline in 
the cost of mining silver would add a cent an ounce to the 
profit of silver producers. Consequently, at to-day’s price of 
silver, fifty-six cents an ounce, which under free coinage would 
make about forty-five cents worth of silver in a dollar, would 
give a profit of about 110 per cent. Half that profit would 
usually furnish incentive enough for the development of almost 
any theory. 

With a decline in the cost of mining silver and the con- 
sequent increase of possible profits, silver producers very nat- 
urally became increasingly interested in the subject of free 
coinage. They area small class relative to the nation and were 
shrewd enough to see that there was no chance of success un- 
less they could get the codperation and hearty support of the 
farming population. Accordingly, they proceeded to develop 
a theory that the price of silver always governs the price of 
wheat and other agricultural staples and hence, with a decline 
in the price of silver, farmers must always expect a low price 
for their products. This effort to tie the interests of farmers 
and mine owners together was a great success. The force 
which furnished the great opportunity for this integration of 
industrial interests was the disruption of industries throughout 
the country. The closing of factories, failure of banks and 
business men, and the reduction of a great nation to a state 
of panic contributed marvelously to the progress of this the- 
ory. The industrial depression was sufficiently protracted to 
give the doctrine an opportunity to get a strong foot-hold 
throughout the South and West. The more silver declined in 
price, the more important the theory became and consequently 
enormous amounts of money were expended in establishing 
newspapers, supporting speakers, in publishing books and 
pamphlets, flooding the country with all sorts of popular 
methods of illustrating the doctrine of the economic twinship 
of wheat and silver. 

As the theory developed, besides claiming that the price 
of farm products was governed by the price of silver, it was 
plausibly insisted that the high rate of interest, and the scarc- 
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ity of money was a part of a conspiracy of gold-bugs to corner 
the money of the world and so rob the farmers, and that the chief 
means by which this was accomplished was the demonetization 
of silver, which has become immortalized as the “crime of 
1873.” Every phase of the business depression for four years, 
such as the fall in the price of farm products, the inability to 
collect debts, the decline in land values, the high rate of inter- 
est, the foreclosure of mortgages, the multitude of tramps and 
the millions of unemployed laborers all seemed to confirm the 
truth of this theory. Under these conditions, the belief in the 
free coinage of silver became a veritable economic doctrine 
with force enough to control the political action and capture 
the leadership of the Democratic party. Whenever an idea 
becomes sufficiently strong and generally accepted to control 
a great political party and command over six millions votes, 
we may be sure that it has passed the stage of mere feeling, 
and has become a political conviction. 

This is exactly the position of the silver question to-day. 
Therefore, it is not a condition but a theory that confronts us. 
Many thousands and even millions of people during the last 
four years have accepted the belief that the free coinage of 
silver is an essential feature of sound public financiering. Nor 
is this belief a mere passing feeling ; it has taken on the char- 
acter of an economic faith, in many quarters being a veritable 
superstition. 

Those who imagine that this belief will passively dissolve 
and disappear by the mere return of prosperity misapprehend 
the character of the human mind. As we have said, although 
industrial depression furnished a great, and perhaps the chief, 
stimulus to the discussion of the silver question, the various 
arguments invented for it have given free coinage of silver a 
significance altogether transcending a temporary industrial 
depression. They believe that the demonetization of silver, or 
the “ monopoly of the world’s primary money,” as they call it, 
was the real cause of the hard times, and that the return of 
prosperity is due to other causes wholly temporary, such as 
poor crops in Europe and Asia and good crops in the United 
States; in other words, that prosperity has come in spite of the 
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gold standard. They insist that the same causes which gave 
us the depression of the last four years will soon give us another 
unless the free coinage of silver is adopted. One might as well 
expect free traders to abandon their doctrine of Jaissez faire 
because prosperity immediately followed the adoption of a pro- 
tective tariff. They cling to their theory which they have 
accepted as a fundamental principle, and struggle for some other 
cause of the prosperity which they did not expect and are half 
disappointed to see. This is true of all fanatics. The uni- 
versal failure of socialistic communities seems not in the least 
to damage the faith of socialistic doctrinaires. 

That this is true of the discipies of free silver is manifest 
from the enthusiastic gatherings which flock to hear Bryan 
everywhere he goes just as they did before the election. There 
is no evidence of any conversion from the free silver doctrine 
having taken place anywhere in the country. In New York, as 
well as in Nebraska, they are as numerous as they were the 
day before the election. All signs point to the fact that the 
silver question has become a general theory of public policy and 
a conspicuous tenet in the political doctrine of a national party. 
To expect that it should die with the mere return of prosperity 
is to disregard the history of public opinion and political action. 
There is only one way of killing an economic fallacy that has 
become a political tenet ; that is, by persistent education upon 
the subject and the adoption of sound policies dealing with the 
subject to which the superstition relates. In the minds of its 
disciples the silver question is the money question. The decline 
and disappearance of the belief in a demand for the free coin- 
age of silver can only be brought about by a philosophic treat- 
ment of the money question as a financial problem, which, of 
course, involves the question of banking and currency as well 
as coinage. 

If the present administration and its friends imagine that 
the return of prosperity has or will solve the money question, 
solely because it may prevent a deficit in the revenues, it will 
be guilty of a short-sightedness scarcely less dangerous to 
national welfare than is the demand for free coinage itself. 
With our present banking and currency system nothing can 
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prevent us from having a repetition of our recent financial ex- 
perience. With the least provocation it will help to bring 
about an industrial disturbance which in turn will react, as it 
always does, to intensify financial uncertainty. Then the 
nation will be at the mercy of the Bryans or Altgelds or who- 
ever may at the moment be the champion of the free silver 
movement. To rely on the pleasant assumption that the silver 
question is dead is to indulge daydreams and incur all the risks 
of living in a fool’s paradise. 





[October, 


Labor Day, 1897 


The establishment of a legal holiday dedicated to labor 
was an unqualified recognition, whether intentional or not, of 
the labor movement as a legitimate force in modern society. 
Holidays are not dedicated to labor where no labor movement 
exists. It was also a recognition of organized labor, for labor 
organizations are the only symbol and evidence of such a 
thing as a labor movement. There is no labor movement 
where labor is unorganized. How widespread this specific 
recognition of the labor movement is may be seen from the 
fact that Labor Day is now observed in no less than thirty- 
eight states, and in the District of Columbia, though the date 
is not uniform in all cases. 

Nor is Labor Day any longer merely a nominal holiday. 
Each year its actual observance is more general and significant. 
Its position in the group of holidays is recognized in practice. 
It attracts an increasing amount of attention and interest each 
year. It is a distinct benefit to labor in at least two ways. 
One is the opportunity for relaxation and recreation afforded 
by the holiday itself, and this is no small matter. It is one of 
several new holidays which have been created in recent years, 
all of which should be regarded as a distinct gain for the work- 
ing classes. The movement in this direction should not be 
permitted to dieout. Tofurther increase the number of legal 
holidays may not be advantageous, but the sentiment in favor 
of increasing the amount of leisure at the disposal of laborers 
for physical rest and social recreation ought more and more to 
be turned in the direction of an effective demand for the eight- 
hour day. In this way the kind of social and physical benefit 
which already results from our system of holidays can be ren- 
dered permanent and regular, and opportunities of this nature 
made available, to some extent at least, on every day of the 
year. 

This holiday is also a distinct benefit to labor, because it 
serves to center public thought and discussion, at least once 
a year, on the labor problem both in its general and specific 
aspects. It thus becomes a medium for the creation of public 
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opinion, and public opinion is our only effective engine of 
social reform. On this day labor leaders all over the country 
express their views on the needs of labor and progress of the 
labor movement, and they do this in the knowledge that the 
entire community is their audience. On the one hand, this 
compels people to think about organized labor, study its his- 
tory, its justification, its needs, its economic function in the 
community, its future and the way in which it should be 
directed and encouraged. On the other hand, it tends to im- 
press upon the representatives of labor the importance of 
understanding what this great movement is which they have 
in charge and assume to speak for and justify before the world. 
It ought to make labor leaders, and writers and speakers on 
the labor problem careful that when they discuss wages and 
profits they shall know the laws governing each, — know 
what the social forces are which operate to increase wages, and 
the economic process whereby profits are created and eventu- 
ally distributed, so that they may not discredit and injure 
labor’s cause and intensify the opposition to it by ignorant 
and prejudiced assaults upon capital and demands for social 
revolution and a communistic state. Unfortunately, this effect 
of Labor Day upon labor discussion is as yet far from being a 
realized ideal. 

The observance of Labor Day this year was perhaps more 
general than ever before ; certainly a larger interest was mani- 
fested in the things which Labor Day suggests, and greater 
attention paid to Labor Day speeches and letters. This was 
due partly to the growing popularity of the holiday and partly 
to the increased activity of organized labor everywhere, which 
is one of the accompanying features of returning prosperity. 
So marked are the evidences of business improvement that the 
free trade New York World, despite its natural interest in dis- 
crediting anything which might be interpreted as a vindication 
of protectionist policy, was impelled to give this editorial, 
shortly before Labor Day: 

“From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf the story is the same—mills and factories reopening, 
workmen by the thousand obtaining employment, farmers 
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selling their wheat at a dollar and holding it for an advance; 
rejoicing everywhere. Two little incidents are significant of 
the times. The striking cloakmakers to the number of 20,000 
were able to stand out until they received an increase of 35 
per cent.; they won because their employers with hundreds 
of fresh orders piling in every day needed them and could not 
afford to fight. The miners numbering 100,000 have refused 
an increase of eighteen per cent., in the belief that the revival 
of trade will bring a better offer.” 

Likewise, the New York /ournal, an ardent champion of 
Bryanism, on August 28th gave enthusiastic testimony regard- 
ing the situation in New York City, asserting “that not over 
five per cent. of the working class is now in idleness.” The 
New York Herald and the Boston Hera/d did the same thing 
and devoted pages to general testimony in confirming their 
position. 

The peculiar feature about the situation, however, is that 
in very many of the conspicuous Labor Day addresses this im- 
provement is practically ignored or slighted, and the occasion 
utilized for the repetition of time worn demands for various 
forms of social revolution, upon the theory, evidently, that the 
condition of labor is growing worse instead of better. The 
statement of President Samuel Gompers of the Federation of 
Labor, printed in the New York Herald, is perhaps an excep- 
tion, though even he is very careful not to appear over enthusi- 
astic about the prospect, and takes pains to add that the re- 
vival has no political significance. “It is entirely due to 
natural conditions; the old has been worn out; the new must 
replace it, and the wage earners are determined to become 
larger sharers in the products of their labor.” This is purely 
gratuitousand would be far more effective if labor leaders were 
ever known to attribute business depressions, with enforced 
idleness and reduction of wages, to “ natural conditions.” At 
such times they are able to trace with surprising minuteness 
the intimate relation between the hardships of labor and 
various legislative acts or industrial tendencies, which may 
appear most convenient to denounce; but a real return of 
prosperity in which labor shares is always “entirely due to 
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natural conditions.” In the opinion of most business men, 
the “old” of which Mr. Gompers speaks, was thoroughly worn 
out within a very few months after the panic of 1893 set in. 
At no time since has the depression been any more severe or 
the tide of business at a lower ebb. It needs to be explained 
therefore, why the “new” did not begin to replace the old 
early in 1894, or in 1895, or in 1896,—why, in fact the “new” 
did not appear at all until up to the very date almost of the 
restoration of a protective policy. If August 1897 had wit- 
nessed a new panic would Mr. Gompers have attributed it to 
“natural conditions” irrespective of the tariff or gold 
standard ? 

Why have the wage earners waited through nearly five 
years of what Mr. Gompers describes as “almost insufferable 
conditions ” before determining “to become larger sharers in 
the products of their labor?” Were they any less anxious to 
manifest that singular determination one year ago, or two 
years ago? Was their “natural condition” of poverty any 
more agreeable or satisfactory to them then? If their renewed 
activity and success has come irrespective of any change in 
industrial policy, what hypnotic force has been at work all this 
time to prevent them from waking up to a realization of their 
own power of self-help until August 1897, when any other 
period during the last four years would have been equally 
available? Mr. Gompers certainly does not compliment the 
intelligence of American workingmen. 

Perhaps the two most conspicuous Labor Day utterances 
this year were those of ex-candidate Bryan and ex-Mayoralty 
candidate Henry George. Both were pessimistic in tone. 
Indeed, the “ex” period is not usually productive of optim- 
ism, whether it relates to political careers or to the popularity 
of pet doctrines such as socialism, free silver or the single tax. 

Mr. Bryan’s address, delivered at St. Louis, while betray- 
ing gross economic errors, yet revealed in certain portions a 
wholesomeness of view for which we are glad to give full credit. 
This is especially true of the following on “government by 
injunction: ” 

“Laboring people have a special interest just now in 
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securing relief from what is aptly described as ‘ government by 
injunction.” The extent to which the writ of injunction has 
been abused within recent years has aroused a hostility which 
is almost universal. So indefensible is the writ of injunction 
when applied to the settlement of labor troubles that the 
Senate of the United States has already passed, with scarcely 
a dissenting vote, a bill providing for a trial by jury where the 
contempt is not committed in the presence of the court. This 
bill has as yet failed to pass the House, but it is only a ques- 
tion of time when government by injunction will be cured by 
legislation.” 

This position we can heartily endorse. The increasing 
use of the injunction in labor strikes, as a method of anticipat- 
ing and forbidding acts whose legality is properly a matter for 
a jury to decide, is amost dangerous and ominous tendency. 
Experience has shown how broadly these orders can be inter- 
preted, so that under them it is easy to get labor leaders into 
jail during the crises of strikes, or to prevent the marching of 
strikers on the public highways, or to prohibit even their 
peaceable efforts to persuade other workingmen to join with 
them in their struggle. Whether any of these acts are per- 
formed in an illegal manner is for a jury to decide, and to this 
right of jury trial workingmen are clearly entitled. If violence 
or rioting occurs it is the duty of the authorities to suppress 
it, but it is not their duty, nor can they be longer permitted 
to arrest strike leaders and break up their plan of action on 
the supposition that violence may occur. The cause of social 
and industrial progress demands that in such contests the 
rights of labor shall be safeguarded, and their reasonable 
liberty of action guaranteed. 

Mr. Bryan is right, furthermore, in urging the prompt pas- 
sage by the House of Representatives of the Senate bill pro- 
viding for trial by jury in all cases of contempt not committed 
in the presence of the Court. It is worth recalling, however, 
that Mr. Bryan failed to mention this bill in his Presidential 
campaign speeches last fall, but insisted on discussing govern- 
ment by injunction as a wrong which only Democratic success 
could remedy. It did not occur to him then to say that “it is 
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only a question of time when government by injunction will be 
cured by legislation.” Mr. Bryan’s admission of this fact now, 
places in a very clear light the demagogical nature of his prin- 
cipal appeal to laboring men during the campaign of 1896. 

Henry George’s Labor Day utterance appeared in the 
form of a four-column letter to the New York Journal. He 
discusses strikes, and while defending them under several 
heads, takes pains to reiterate throughout the uselessness of all 
efforts of labor so long as private ownership of land continues. 
Land used for productive purposes being merely a form of cap- 
ital, it of course follows that strikes will be useless until all cap- 
ital is communized ; that is, until state socialism is fully estab- 
lished. But since a strike against the government could not be 
tolerated, the outlook for laborers under Mr. George’s plan is 
dubious indeed. 

He discusses non-employment from the same standpoint. 
Instead of advocating measures to stimulate the growth of the 
artistic and mechanical industries for whose products a con- 
stantly increasing and unlimited demand is possible, he pro- 
poses to turn all the unemployed upon the land to engage in 
the production of raw food products, for which experience is 
constantly showing it is practically impossible to create any 
permanent new market. But if Mr. George’s object in having 
all vacant lands thrown open is that laborers may go upon 
them and raise enough merely to support themselves, then he is 
advocating that the pauper-peasant system of Ireland, or the 
shanty-and-goat system of the vacant lots in upper New York 
be extended and established as a permanent feature of—not 
American civilization, but American barbarism. If he insists 
upon this, however, there are millions of acres in the South 
and West where the free entrance of laborers would be wel- 
comed. Philanthropists and land companies have for years 
been urging city laborers to seize these opportunities, exactly 
as Mr. George desires, yet with small success. Workingmen 
have been singularly blind to the advantages of Mr. George’s 
free land programme. 

But if they will not leave the city, he has a plan for them 
here at home. “There is plenty of unused land in every city. 
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Let them go upon this land, and attempt to employ their la- 
bor in building houses. How long will it be before they 
warned off?” But supposing nobody happens to want these 
houses when built? Does the solution of the labor question 
consist in encouraging workingmen to cover all vacant land 
with houses, irrespective of any demand therefor? Wherever 
a demand for houses sufficient to make their erection profitable 
does exist, they are built, and laborers of course are employed 
to de the work. Could laborers “employ themselves” on any 
different basis ? 

“What are the dogs in the manger doing,” asks Mr. 
George, “ who are holding unused city lots, farm land, mines 
and forests,—the natural opportunities, in short, that nature 
offers to laborers? They are preventing other people from 
working, not that they may work themselves, but that they may 
live in idleness on what those who want to work are compelled 
to pay them for the privilege of going to work.” How can the 
“dogs in the manger” be preventing people from working at 
the same time that they are accepting rent from them for the 
privilege of working? Or, how long can they live in idleness 
on what they do not receive—for no one will pay for being 
prevented from working. The simple fact is that land is ac- 
tually a source of expense and loss to its owners unless some- 
body is using it, and nobody will use land unless the advantage 
of its location, etc. will enable them to make enough to pay 
for its use and realize also a profit for themselves. There is 
absolutely nothing in this fact which restricts the opportunities 
of laborers or keeps down their wages. 

The great fact about the whole matter is that the material 
progress of labor can be achieved only as wages rise, and prices, 
through the use of improved methods of production, de- 
cline. Nothing can be of real service to labor which does 
not promote one or the other of these movements. The 
single tax will not do it. Socialism will not do it. What- 
ever will create among laborers new desires, habits and 
tastes, new demands for comforts and refinements, new ambi- 
tions for higher individual and social life, strong enough 
to make them organize to enforce these demands, will do it. 
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Starting from this basis we find a wide range of beneficent in- 
fluences which can be utilized to our end. Clean and well 
lighted streets, public parks and baths, model tenements and 
good sanitation will promote discontent with vile conditions 
of home life. Free museums, libraries and art galleries will in- 
stilla higher range of tastes and wants. Kindergartens and 
ample school facilities will do the same. A shorter working 
day will give the rest and leisure necessary for an adequate 
home and social life. Labor insurance will remove the neces- 
sity of rigid self denial and parsimony through all the years 
when men should be enjoying the full benefit of their earnings 
and taking advantage of those opportunities which disappear 
as age comes on. Public policies which encourage the increase 
of manufacturing industries will thereby promote the growth of 
towns and cities, and thus give the environment so necessary 
to the operation of high wage forces. Trades-unions offer the 
medium through which these forces can be centralized and 
brought to bear upon the industrial situation with a power and 
effectiveness which cannot be resisted. 

The result of all these manifold influences, culminating in 
a steady rise of wages, is increased consumption of wealth, and 
this means a larger and larger field for invention and improve- 
ment in machine methods of production. Only where large 
consumption prevails is the extensive use of machinery possi- 
ble, and only where machinery is so used, are high wages pos- 
sible. The two forces are reciprocal, but the point of action, 
where the lever can be applied to set both in motion, is on the 
consumption side, and the lever to be used is demand. 

This is our Labor Day message. It is not abtruse or 
complicated. It isnot revolutionary or destructive. It is simply 
the interpretation of experience, and it is practical, feasible, 
and sure. 








[October, 


Farming and Farm Labor 


The farm labor problem is very closely bound up with the 
whole farming problem in general. No one magic specific is 
capable of remedying the situation either of the farming class 
or of the large body of agricultural laborers. Evenif it were 
possible for farm employees throughout the country to become 
so efficiently organized as to enforce successfully a demand for 
higher wages, the difficulty would not be solved by any means. 
The same isolating, stagnating conditions of life would still 
remain, and under such circumstances even a nominally larger 
income is deprived of rendering the full addition to the social 
well-being of its recipients, which it is capable of affording 
under a different sort of environment. Furthermore, so long 
as agriculture is carried on in the present unsystematic, almost 
haphazard manner, with few of those characteristics of modern 
industry which have made higher wages possible elsewhere, it 
is doubtful if any such general rise of agricultural wages could 
be sustained by our farming population without severe hard- 
ship. Unlike the manufacturer, the farmer’s business and in- 
come are not of a continuous week-to-week nature, but must 
be estimated by the year, while the uncertainties of weather 
and climatic conditions enter in still further to complicate the 
matter. Thus it is less easy for him to respond to varying 
market conditions, and a much longer period is required in 
which to make up for the expense of introducing new methods 
of production, or of paying an increased wage scale. There 
being almost no coéperation or capitalistic organization among 
farmers as a class, it is relatively difficult for them to act as a 
body in the introduction of new methods, and control of prices. 
Thus, the “crowding-out ” process, which we see regularly 
illustrated in the case of manufacturers who do not keep up 
with the march of improvement in production, sometimes takes 
place with reference to whole groups of farming population at 
once, converting what should be a normal, progressive move- 
ment, into a period of “hard times” over considerable areas. 
This is because the proportion of independent employers in 
agriculture is so very greatly in excess of that in any other type 
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of industry, and large numbers of them are affected quite 
similarly by price changes which the introduction of machinery 
by others, or the development of new lands, may bring about. 

There is little doubt but that the condition of our farming 
population would be greatly improved by a more extensive 
application to it of the capitalist and wages system of industry. 
It is chimerical to urge that the hand labor system should 
again prevail in farming. In order that farming may be made 
more profitable and certain, as an industry, it is absolutely 
essential that machinery be used, and that it be used very 
much more generally and scientifically than it is now. This 
involves, first, that large capital be available for the purchase 
and proper care of expensive machines, and their use on a large 
scale. Large capital is just what small farm owners do not 
possess, and cannot easily command, while the economical use 
of machinery on a large scale necessarily requires the combi- 
nation of numerous small farms into large farms under a single 
management. By this means it is not only possible to make 
a better apportionment of crops and labor, and keep the farm 
in a much higher state of efficiency, but a more comprehensive 
knowledge of market conditions and ability to deal on more 
equal and independent terms with large purchasing syndicates, 
is realized. The temporary hardship of changing methods be- 
comes less widespread and severe, since large capital is in a 
position promptly to follow in the line of improvements in 
production, while the small farm owner is not. This may be 
shown, in a general way, by an illustration. Suppose a factory 
owner, employing 1000 hands and enjoying good credit, finds 
that his competitors, by using some improved device, are en- 
larging their output and cutting under his prices. He must 
either reduce prices also, or lose his business ; but he finds that 
his present rate of expenses will not permit any reduction of 
prices without a complete loss of profits. He would like to 
reduce wages, but his employees are organized, and experi- 
ence, possibly, has taught him the costliness of a prolonged 
strike. Evidently he must obtain the new device used by his 
competitors, or go to the wall. His credit enables him to 
raise the needed funds, and in a few weeks he has installed 
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the improved features, increased his output, maintained the 
wage rate, and is again competing successfully with his rivals. 
The productiveness of the improved method enables him to 
do all this, and to pay the interest on its cost, in addition. 

On the other hand, suppose a case of 1000 independent 
farmers, with practically no capital, and no organized interde- 
pendence. They are carrying on business at about the cost 
point, making a “living,” but no profits. Their situation in 
life is approximately similar to that of the 1000 wage earners 
in the factory. Some new section of more cheaply operated 
farming land is opened up; prices fall a little, and the effect is 
felt by everyone of the 1000 ‘‘ cost point” farmers. Only a 
part of them can obtain the funds necessary for the purchase 
of better machinery, and these usually must pay high rates of 
interest. Some go into bankruptcy, others attempt to tide 
over the “ hard times” by mortgaging their property, and the 
rest reduce living expenses and, rather than abandon their 
farms, eke out a semi-starvation existence. Where this con- 
dition prevails over a considerable territory, a genuine “ agri- 
cultural depression” ensues. There is a distinct lowering of 
the standard of life. 

Had these same 1000 farms been consolidated into, say, 
half a dozen large estates under capitalistic management, the 
situation would have approached much more nearly to that of 
the factory. Each of these concerns would have been better 
able to obtain improved machinery and make the changes in 
modus operandi, necessary in order to continue business on a 
paying basis. Of course, most of the 1000 farmers would be- 
come wage-earners on these consolidated farms, but there is no 
doubt that the net result would be an improvement in their 
social and material condition. Their income would become 
certain and definite, and the responsibility of providing ways 
and means to keep up with the trend of improved methods, 
and thus avoiding bankruptcy, would fall upon a management 
competent to deal with such situations, and commanding capi- 
tal sufficient to make necessary changes in the line of progress. 
Old homesteads need not necessarily be given up under such 
an arrangement, and the conditions of farm life are such that 
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considerable personal freedom may be enjoyed under whatever 
form of management. In the nature of the case, the exact 
discipline and routine of a factory are impracticable and quite 
unnecessary in farm life. As a matter of fact,a larger measure 
of personal liberty undoubtedly could be had than at present. 
The vaunted “ independence” of small farm owners is largely 
a myth. Labor begins, usually, before daylight, and continues 
till late in the evening. Every description of petty drudgery 
must be performed each day, in addition to the care and 
handling of crops. Regular hours of labor are utterly un- 
known, and but little time can be spared for recreation. The 
work is of an exhausting nature, and by nightfall there is rela- 
tively little inclination for study or self improvement. During 
the busy season, the wife must often add to her multitude of 
duties, a variety of outdoor “ jobs around the place.” One has 
but to follow the routine life of the average farmer’s wife to 
lose all wonder that this class contributes so large a proportion 
of the inmates of insane asylums. The regular, orderly, cer- 
tain life of the city or town wage earner is incomparably easier 
than that of the average “independent” farmer. The per- 
petual trend of population from rural to urban sections is suf- 
ficient evidence of this. A movement towards the kind of 
agricultural organization and specialization of labor here sug- 
gested would be a positive benefit to that numerous class of 
farmers of the poorly equipped “cost point” type. 

This tentative solution of the farmer question would bring 
with it also a practical method of attacking the farm labor 
problem. Witha large number of farm workers employed on 
single estates, organizations for mutual improvement could be 
perfected, and associated with similar organizations on other 
farms, so that faim labor could occupy a position of strength 
and influence in wage disputes approximately similar to that 
held by organized workingmen in cities. A gradual rise of 
wages could take place in agriculture as in other industries, 
since the larger capitalistic organization would be capable of 
supplying the means, now so largely lacking, through which 
increased expenses could be overcome by a larger and more 
effective application of scientific processes. If wage increases 
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necessitated temporary enhancement in prices, the capitalistic 
proprietors would be in much better shape jointly to insist 
upon this increase than are the isolated and hard pressed farm- 
ers of to-day, who must act largely in ignorance of what is 
going on elsewhere, and with considerable uncertainty regard- 
ing market conditions. Organized as wage-workers, however, 
their field of action becomes definite and certain, and the point 
of attack a tangible reality. 

A further development of this same movement would be 
the concentration of the homes of farmers and farm laborers 
in villages and towns, connected with the surrounding farm 
lands by some cheap traction system, perhaps the electric trol- 
ley. This concentration would give the social contact and 
criticism, and educational opportunities, without which it is 
almost impossible to set in motion the forces which make for 
higher wages. An organized, effective demand for better 
wages seldom can be had where isolating, de-socializing life 
conditions prevail. This is the chief reason why labor unions 
do not exist in the country sections, and is one great reason 
why agricultural wages are always so slow to rise. 

These suggestions regarding the future of agriculture are 
not of a radical or revolutionary nature, but are directly in the 
line of the whole modern trend of industrial organization. It 
is difficult to see how agriculture can ever get upon a sound 
industrial basis without adopting the methods necessary to 
success in all other directions. The movement of course must 
be slow, and the practical difficulties in the way of agricultural 
concentration are great. 

Certain elements of constant uncertainty must be removed 
from the situation before much can be done in any direction to 
improve matters. Perhaps the greatest source of uncertainty 
in American farming to-day results from the effort to compete 
so largely in foreign markets. It is altogether a mistaken 
idea that American farmers should attempt to “feed the 
world.” In the first place, the agricultural area of the world 
has been so largely increased in recent years, especially in In- 
dia and Russia, that there is small possibility of American 
farmers ever enlarging their foreign sales much beyond the 
present limit. In the next place, such a result, if attainable at 
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all, would be wholly undesirable, since it would greatly enlarge 
the relative extent of agriculture, an isolating, de-socializing 
industry, as compared with manufacturing and the mechanic 
arts, whose establishment anywhere means the creation of cen- 
ters of population, and hence the setting in motion of power- 
ful social forces making towards higher civilization. Finally, 
so long as American farmers are in active competition in for- 
eign markets with those of the world’s other grain producing 
regions, the greatest uncertainty regarding the annual supply, 
market requirements and prices, must be regularly encoun- 
tered. Thus, if American farmers, encouraged by a successful 
year like the present, desire to put in an increased grain acre- 
age in the following year, it is utterly impossible for them to 
foresee whether crop conditions in the other great grain re- 
gions will be such as to render their venture profitable or 
wholly unprofitable. This year, on account of poor crops, the 
most costly portion of the world’s wheat supply was raised 
abroad, and as these dearest producers fix the price for all, 
American farmers, having an abundant and hence relatively 
less costly crop, are getting the difference in profits. But if 
next year’s crop in India, Russia, Austria, France and Argen- 
tine should be very large, the foreign product would at once 
become the cheapest on the market, and the American the 
dearest. The price would fall to the cost point of our pro- 
duct, and we should have another year of unprofitable agricul- 
ture, involving severe hardship and lowering the standard 
of living for the least favorably situated group of American 
farmers. This situation is liable to recur any year, so long as 
American agriculturists rely largely upon foreign markets. Of 
course, we Cannot set about reducing the present farm acreage, 
nor expect that under existing conditions farmers can avoid 
seeking a foreign market for their surplus, but so far as pub 
lic policy is concerned, the lesson of the situation is plain. It 
is perfectly clear that to offer great encouragement to the in- 
crease and extension of American agriculture, either by means 
of bounties or a depreciated currency, would bea policy directly 
inimical to the real interests of the farmer himself. The result 
would simply be to increase enormously the supply of staple 
food products, without providing any corresponding increase 
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in the market therefor. The world has now reached the point 
where substantially enough of this class of products is raised 
to feed the entire race, and beyond this point there can be no 
possible increase in the demand for food staples, except such 
as follows the slow, normal growth of population. However 
wealthy mankind may become, the per capita consumption of 
wheat, for instance, cannot materially increase. A millionaire 
cannot eat more bread than a hod-carrier,—usually not so 
much. With manufactured products, including the ever wid- 
ening range of comforts and luxuries, the case is quite differ- 
ent. The prospective consumption of these products is un- 
limited. But as regards agriculture, the improvements in 
methods which are constantly being introduced ought to 
render it possible to provide for the normal increase of popu- 
lation indefinitely, without any increase in the present acreage 
of farming lands. 

The true friend of the American farmer, therefore, is the 
one who supports those policies which will tend to enlarge the 
proportion of non-agricultural population, the consumers but 
not producers of farm products. Every new factory, every 
new railroad, every new town or city contributes to this result. 
Thus it is plain that a protective policy applying mainly to 
manufacturing industries, does not involve unfair discrimina- 
tion against agriculture at all, but provides for the very thing 
which agriculture from henceforth must depend upon, namely, 
an increase in the non-farming population. If the foreign 
market delusion were abandoned, and no further increase made 
in the acreage devoted to farming, it would not be many years 
before our own manufacturing and urban population would 
consume the entire product of American farms. This would 
put agriculture upon a relatively definite and certain basis, 
since the variations in foreign crop and market conditions 
would no longer have to be taken into account. Abnormal 
depressions in farm prices abroad could be guarded against by 
a protective tariff,—an impossibility so long as we export farm 
products. We would turn more and more to intensive rather 
than extensive agriculture. 

This increased certainty, and restriction of the field of 
operations to American conditions, would also be favorable to 
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the investment of capital in the concentration and specializa- 
tion of farming, which plan as we have said, seems to contain 
the only feasible remedy for the unfortunate condition in 
which too large a proportion of farmers are found to-day. A 
further decided impetus would be given to this movement by 
the establishment of a reformed banking and currency system, 
whereby Western and Southern farmers could obtain loans of 
capital at rates of interest as low, approximately, as those pre- 
vailing generally throughout the East. The present high rates 
of interest in those sections are a handicap to agricultural im- 
provement. With access to sufficient capital, enterprising and 
successful farmers could do a great deal in the way of consoli- 
dating and organizing farm lands, without the intrusion of out- 
side capitalistic management, against which so much prejudice 
exists. Such a movement would necessarily be slow and on 
a small scale at first, but it would be a healthy tendency and 
would lead to larger and better accomplishments. 

It is not expected that such a proposition will become 
popular all at once. It will encounter the same violent preju- 
dice and opposition roused by the first appearance of machin- 
ery, later by corporations, and now by the latest form of in- 
dustrial concentration, the trust. But progress has not been 
stayed by either prejudice or opposition, and the sooner we 
can have a sound public opinion on this most conspicuous of 
modern tendencies, an opinion grounded upon knowledge of 
the real benefit to society which this tendency confers, the 
better it will be for the cause of civilization and of political 
security. What concentration and specialization has done for 
the artistic industries it can do, to a great extent, for agricul- 
ture, and what town and city life has done for the social and 
industrial uplifting of wage-workers in urban industries, can be 
done also in considerable degree for farm laborers, by the sub- 
stitution of town communities of farmers for the social barren- 
ness of isolated farm-house life. Along these lines real prog- 
ress can be made, and the material and social well-being of the 
farmers improved. Artificial bounties or inflations of prices, 
by increasing the production of raw food products far beyond 
the nation’s or the world’s requirements, would only aggravate 
existing evils. 





[October, 
The Growth of Trades-Unionism 


It is essential to the continued progress and ultimate suc 
cess of the trades-union movement that unionists themselves 
shall more thoroughly comprehend the economic nature of 
their organizations, their proper relation to capital and to the 
community, and the lines along which their efforts should be 
directed. 

Unionists and labor leaders ought clearly to recognize 
that they hold a distinct position in the existing capitalist and 
wages system of industry, and that their function is to see to 
it that in the general progress of industry the labor side does 
not lag behind. Their concern is, always, with the mainten- 
ance or increase of wage rates, the shortening of working 
hours, improvement of the conditions under which they work 
and live and of the quality of the service which they render, 
and elevation of the standard of social life and culture of the 
laboring class. The moment a labor organization neglects 
these fields of endeavor and becomes an organ of revolution. 
ary theories of social reconstruction, such as socialism or 
the single tax, it ceases to be a legitimate trade union. Its 
influence for good under the present order disappears, and it 
becomes a propagandist of doctrines which involve the des- 
truction of the forces through which labor now obtains its 
advancement. Logically, it becomes opposed to the very 
things for which it formerly struggled, namely, better wages 
and working conditions and shorter hours; because to gain 
any of these benefits means to perpetuate the industrial sys- 
tem under which they are gained, and hence to delay the 
social revolution. 

The tendency, observable in many labor unions, to endorse 
the socialistic programme or single tax proposition is especially 
unfortunate because it serves to intensify the opposition of 
capitalists to the cause of organized labor. It is of the utmost 
importance that capitalists should come to recognize the great 
fact that the future of industrial operations rests in the in- 
creased consuming power of the masses, most of whom belong 
to the wage earning class. This increased consuming power 
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can be actualized only as wages rise, and it is for rising wages 
that trades-unionism stands. Through these organizations 
laborers can best make it known when they have reached a 
position where larger incomes can be advantageously utilized 
in such a way as definitely to improve the standard of living. 
Until the need of higher wages or shorter hours becomes 
strong enough to induce men to organize and make demands, 
it is doubtful if concessions granted voluntarily by employers 
would produce any markedly beneficial social effect. Exper- 
ience shows that the result in such cases too often is merely 
increased dissipation rather than a solid, substantial improve- 
ment in the standard of living. 

If, therefore, trades unions keep within their legitimate 
field of effort and fulfil their true economic function, it is by no 
means unreasonable to suppose that they will eventually gain 
the approval and support of the capitalist class, instead of, as 
at present, its enmity. The wisdom of high wage policies is 
steadily gaining recognition, and the usefulness of well man- 
aged, conservative trades unions, as the channel through which 
this movement can best take place, is apparent. The success 
of certain joint-conference boards, recently described in these 
pages, shows what may be expected in the way of harmonizing 
the interests of organized capital and organized labor, so that 
the progress of labor may take place without the accompani- 
ment of strikes and lockouts so frequent at present. The 
unions represented in these conferences have, by their con- 
servative attitude and strict adherence to economic methods, 
won the confidence of capital, and mutually advantageous ar- 
rangements have followed. These are only isolated cases 
but they typify a movement which is certain to spread unless 
the distrust and antagonism on the part of capital is perpetu- 
ated by the conversion of legitimate trades unions into revo- 
lutionary socialistic machines. 

In a recent number of Zhe Typographical Journal we 
find a very intelligent and sensible statement of what good 
trades-unionism implies, by a member of a typographical 
union. The writer shows a clear comprehension of what the 
proper field of unionism is, and makes several useful sugges- 
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tions. Coming thus from one within the ranks and familiar 
with the history and practical workings of one of the oldest 
labor unions in the country, we consider a few selections from 
this article worth republishing. 

After describing some of the necessary characteristics of 
a good unionist, the writer says: 

“It has long been recognized that much benefit is to be 
had by the organization of unions and the inculcation of the 
teachings of unionism. The advance of any class of people is 
vitally dependent on the greatest of all the benefits for the 
obtainment of which unions chiefly exist, namely, the raising 
of wages and the shortening of working hours. No one who 
has given any consideration to the subject can deny that the 
unions have enabled their members to claim (and get) higher 
wages and lessen their hours of work far more than could have 
ever been done by individual effort. As an example I may 
cite the case of organized bakers, who work only fifty hours in 
the week, while the non-unionists have the pleasure (?) of 
working eighty hours for the same wage. 

“In these two gains, higher wages and shorter hours, lies 
the great hope of the workingmen’s future, for these two give 
them the motive force of all progress. There are also other 
benefits, such as discipline arising from subjection to rules and 
laws; unity, with its attendant strength; thrift, arising from 
frequent discussion of ways and means; social restraint, induc- 
ing sobriety; emulation among members (we all know how 
drones and ‘ blacksmiths’ are ridiculed in our own unions), and 
the educational effects created by the discussing of important 
subjects and political issues. It will be remembered in this 
latter connection that much of our legislation, in all states 
in Congress, and has its origin in the various unions and 
federations. 

“The opinion of the unions nowadays quickly becomes 
that of the people at large. Public opinion is the ruler of the 
world; all bow before it, and those who fight against it are 
ruthlessly swept aside—drowned in the tidal wave as it were. 
That this is so will be seen when the case of the employés of 
the London and Northwestern Railway is recalled. ... In 
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December last the company wished to secure pledges from its 
men that they would not stand by their unions, and when 
some of them refused to waive their allegiance they were dis- 
charged. They were very quickly reinstated, however, when 
the company found that the unions were prepared to go out, 
to the number of 50,000 men, and that they were backed in 
their attitude by public opinion. Such is the force of public 
opinion in England, created mainly by the unions. 

“In our own country there are signs that much the same 
effect has been created by the solidarity of unionism. One of 
the ablest clergymen in New York, the Rev. Dr. William S. 
Rainsford, in a recent paper on the question ‘What is the 
duty of the church toward organized labor?’ says: 

“*The church’s immediate duty to organized labor is to 
recognize the imperative need existing in these United States 
to-day fora more thorough and comprehensive organization 
among all branches of wage-earners. The pervading note of 
our time is combination. Many may deplore this; it does not 
alter the fact. Larger combinations and more comprehensive 
combinations in all departments of industry are inevitable. 
We may regret their departure or their method of departure, 
but it is inevitable that the big fish swallow the little fish, and 
we must believe that in the end this process will work for good 
to the community. Meanwhile, those parts of the community 
which are not organized and fail to recognize the imperative 
need of organization are pushed rapidly to the wall... . 

“* What is the church going to doabout it? What should 
she do about it? From all her pulpits and in her institutions 
proclaim, without fear or favor, the imperative need there is 
that the poor people, men and women both, should organize. 
We need to encourage all forms of labor union. We need to 
stand up for the rights of labor union. We need to pronounce 
against the tyranny and injustice of those who will not recog- 
nize labor union and labor union leaders. This is all on one 
side, and, as I have said on the other side, we need to exhort 
to wisdom, to caution, perseverance, and to charity, those who, 
from time to time, are intrusted with so great a cause as labor 
organization. Oust the demagogue; put in the honest man, 
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and be not hasty to withdraw your trust from the man you 
have once seen fit to place confidence in.’” 

Further on, the attitude of former Police Commissioner 
Roosevelt towards organized labor in New York city is cited 
as evidence of the progress of trades-unionism : 

“*The stride taken by unionism is shown in the conference 
between President Roosevelt, of the New York police depart- 
ment, anda gathering of representative workingmen which 
took place on January 27, when Mr. Roosevelt discussed the 
grievances set before him, and wound up by declaring that he 
was never so thoroughly satisfied with anything as with his 
evening's work. ‘He was the first man in the city govern- 
ment who ever asked to meet us and hear what we had to 
say, said the secretary of the central labor union. Truly a 
new era seems to have set in. Five years ago the idea that 
the head of the police commissioners should have an amicable 
discussion with labor’s representatives on strikes, pickets, 
labor laws, and the restricting of immigration would have 
been pooh-poohed. It is significant that Mr. Roosevelt is now 
spoken of by capitalistic organs as ‘impractical and a dreamer.’” 

Elsewhere the writer speaks of the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information regarding the labor unions of the coun 
try, and suggests that “if state labor bureaus can draw up 
statistics regarding unions it would seem proper that the De- 
partment of Labor should be able to do the same.” Up to 
the present time the Department has done little in this direc- 
tion, owing to the many obstacles in the way of securing ac- 
curate information, but it is to be hoped that these may be 
overcome sufficiently to make possible at least an approxi- 
mately accurate report. A collection of statistics showing 
the general features of the growth and present status of 
trades-unionism in the United States would be an exceedingly 
valuable aid in the study of American social and industrial 
conditions. 

The writer in the Zypographical Journal quotes the New 
York State statistics of labor unions for 1894, and then adds 
some general observations on the attitude of employers towards 
organized labor: 
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“ That the majority of those who now look with suspicion 
on trades-unions should be won over to the cause can hardly 
be hoped for at present. The work must be done slowly and 
cautiously, just as sapper and engineers set about taking a 
fortress. The employers will without doubt eventually learn 
that it is to their interest to employ union men. Many employ- 
ers are gradually beginning to realize that instead of being 
opposed to their interests union hands endeavor in every way 
possible to further them. This is what may naturally be ex- 
pected from men true to each other.” 

In the following quotation an important, though not gen- 
erally understood truth is stated: 

“In support of my view that great strides will be made 
within the next few years by unionism, I would point out that 
good times are expected, and there are few of us who do not 
know that the labor movement flourishes more than ever in 
prosperous times. There is no surer barometer of the return 
of prosperity, unless it be the iron trade, than the activity :of 
the unions; and surely they are far from being in a dormant 
condition at present. Healthful aggressiveness, a determina- 
tion to secure well-founded demands, properly directed, will 
vastly improve the condition of the unionist within the next 
decade.” 

It is a common impression that strikes are a positive in- 
dication of hard times, but a little examination will show that 
the contrary is very often the case; in fact, in the recent in- 
dustrial history of the United States, periods of exceptional 
prosperity have been attended with the largest number of 
strikes and the greatest activity of labor organizations. The 
reason for this peculiar fact becomes apparent as soon as the 
causes of strikes are investigated. Thus, if a majority or a 
large proportion of the strikes in a given period are against 
reductions of wages, the probability is that the times are 
unprosperous, and that a policy of business repression and cur- 
tailment is prevailing. But if it appears that the main activity 
of labor unions is for the purpose of securing higher wages or 
shorter hours, the indications are quite the reverse. Such 
efforts are signs of an increasing wealth production of which 
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labor is striving to obtain its share, and the general business 
sentiment in the community is one of progress and enlarge- 
ment. This view is abundantly supported by the official 
statistics of strikes in this country during recent years. 

The period from 1881 down to the panic of 1893 was one 
of general prosperity, and was also attended by a large and 
increasing number of strikes. Throughout all this time, the 
larger proportion of the strikes were of an aggressive rather 
than defensive nature. Thus, in the six years between Janu- 
ary Ist 1881 and December 3Ist 1886, 22,304 establishments 
in the United States were affected by strikes, and in 15,475, or 
over 70 per cent., of these cases, the strikes were for increase 
of wages or reduction of hours, or both; while the majority of 
the remaining strikes were to enforce certain demands, for 
recognition of unions, etc. In only 1,734 establishments, or 
7 } per cent., were the strikes against reductions of wages, 
while strikes against increase of hours occurred in only 138 
establishments, or considerably less than one per cent. of the 
whole. 

During the seven and one-half years between January Ist, 
1887 and June 30th, 1894, 46,863 establishments were affected 
by strikes. This large increase, it should be noted, occurred 
during a period which included several of the most prosperous 
years in the country’s history. The percentage of aggressive 
strikes was somewhat less, however, owing to the fact that the 
period includes the panic year of 1893 and part of 1894. In 
21,335, or 454 per cent. of the cases, the strikes were for in- 
crease of wages or reduction of hours, or both; while in over 
10,000 of the remaining cases, or 22 per cent. of the whole, the 
strikes were either to gain additional privileges, or in sym- 
pathy with other strikes. Strikes against reduction of wages 
occurred in 3,830 cases, or slightly over 8 per cent. of the 
whole; no strikes against increase of hours are reported. Thus 
the proportion of strikes against wage reductions is only about 
one half of one per cent. larger than in the 1881-1886 period, 
despite the panic of 1893-’94. Undoubtedly the ratio would 
have been much larger but for the fact that in numerous cases 
during the panic, reductions were accepted as inevitable or on 
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promise of restoration when business should improve. Never- 
theless, the proportion of aggressive strikes during the pros- 
perous years was so large that, in spite of the 1893 reaction, 
the percentage of such strikes during the whole period was 
nearly 68 per cent., or only a few per cent. less than from 1881 
to 1886. It should be remembered also, that the ratio for the 
former period is materially increased by the great strike year 
of 1886, during which over 10,000 establishments were affected. 

Excluding 1886, the largest number of strikes occurred 
in the prosperous year 1890, and the second largest in 
1891. In 1890, 9,424 establishments were affected ; in 1891, 
8,117; while in 1893, the panic year, the number was only 
4,555. Thus, statistics confirm the statement we have 
quoted, that “the labor movement flourishes more than ever 
in prosperous times.” Consequently, there is every reason to 
expect that the returning prosperity now apparent on every 
hand will bring with it a marked stimulus to the trades-union 
movement in the United States. The future of labor, and to 
a large extent of American social progress, depends upon 
whether this opportunity is wisely improved or is endangered 


or lost through a diversion of legitimate trades-union efforts 
into socialistic or Bryanistic channels. 





[October, 
Editorial Crucible 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Henry George is to be the 
Bryan or Free Silver candidate in the Mayoralty contest of 
Greater New York, and is to run upon a platform for public 
ownership of docks and railroads, reveals Mr. George in 
his true colors. For years, and particularly during the free 
trade campaign, he posed as an extreme individualist, and 
was shocked at the idea of government interference, to say 
nothing of ownership of industry. He has now shed his in- 
dividualist skin and appears in a full socialistic role. For a 
long time people thought Mr. George an honest enthusiast ; 
they are now beginning to recognize him as a political 
humbug. 


MR. Low’s announcement that he will not retire from the 
field unless requested to do so by the Citizens’ Union is prac- 
tically a declaration to be the “dog in the manger.” He ought 
to know that under the present circumstances he cannot pos- 
sibly be elected, and to insist upon running as an independent 
candidate is to prevent the election of anybody but the Tam- 
many candidate, which is really assuming the responsibility of 
the city’s disgrace. It looks as if Mr. Low is very much de- 
luded regarding the 102,000 citizens, outside the Citizens’ 
Union, who, he says, are represented in his nomination. He 
seems to rely on the votes of this 102,000 with the same confi- 
dence that he relies upon those of the Executive Committee 
of the Citizens’ Union. Somebody should undeceive him upon 
this point. These 102,000 citizens belong largely to the Re- 
publican party and under the present circumstancse will 
vote for the Republican candidate. Mr. Low will receive these 
votes only if he receives the Republican nomination. 


THAT YOUNG man Eckels who, for some reason best 
known to himself, President McKinley continued over from 
Cleveland’s Administration as Comptroller of the Currency, 
seems to be aching for another panic. Ordinarily one would 
expect that under the circumstances he would have the mod- 
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esty or good sense not to parade his free trade proclivities. 
But with the full average degree of mugwumpian self-right- 
eousness he is showing great “ pernicious activity” in trying 
again to fire up the free trade sentiment. Despite the talk of 
non-partisanship, any attempt again to open a free trade agi- 
tation, or in any way materially to disturb the tariff should be 
regarded as a crime against the nation, and certainly should 
be adequate reason for asking the resignation of any promi- 
nent office-holder in the present administration. Anyone who 
wants to afflict the country with a repetition of the last four 
years’ experience should not be permitted to draw his liveli- 
hood from the public funds of the nation. 


PROFESSOR JAMES BRYCE, author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” is popularly accredited with having obtained 
a better insight into the spirit and character of American in- 
stitutions than almost any other European, and especially any 
Englishman. Yet Mr. Bryce seems to have been wholly un- 
equal to the task of overcoming his free trade bias in the 


study of American history. In a paper read at the recent 
Toronto meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he contended that the United States had 
gained practically nothing from its protective policy and had 
lost a great deal, and then gave his Canadian brothers an 
astonishingly weak assortment of stock free trade arguments. 
This would not be surprising in the ordinary Englishman, but 
it is little short of astonishing in Mr. Bryce. If Mr. Bryce 
cannot rise to the level of a fair discussion of the American 
protective policy, we may fairly despair that Englishmen will 
ever be equal to the task. On subjects of economic policy it 
seems about impossible for them to see through any but 
purely Cobdenized glasses. 


VERILY THE RESOURCES of free silver logic are inexhausti- 
ble. In his paper, Ze American, Mr.Wharton Barker announces 
the discovery that the rise in the price of wheat is due to short 
crops abroad. How obvious thisseems when one thinks of it; 
why did not somebody suggest this before? Still more start- 
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ling is the announcement that bimetallists have always believed 
this. Our memory may be treacherous, but really it seems as 
if we had heard somewhere that bimetallists said the price of 
wheat was governed by the price of silver. If we remember 
correctly, “Coin” Harvey, Bryan, Tillman, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, and the other silver lights demonstrated that the low 
price of both silver and wheat was wholly due to the appreci- 
ation of gold. Nowit would seem to ordinary folks that if the 
decline in the price of wheat really proved the appreciation of 
gold, the rise in the price of wheat would prove the depreciation 
of gold. But to reason this way would be a little awkward for 
Mr. Barker ; hence, che necessity of discovering a new explan- 
ation, namely, that the price of wheat has nothing to do with 
the value of silver but is governed by failure of crops abroad. 
Oh, Mr. Barker, “ We thank thee” for this new explanation! 
It really seems so clear that we cannot help believing it. 

IN DISCUSSING the recent rise in the price of wheat and 
other products, the Age of Steel sagaciously remarks : 


It follows that with the cost of living increasing, the pay of the pur- 
chaser must sooner or later follow the same route. This cannot be done im- 
promptu, nor can it be reasonably expected till the reaction from depression 
is complete. Prosperity is a matter of growth and not of explosion. It has 
to find its way through the whole system of trade, as does the nutriment we 
put in our mouths, before it makes blood or adds flesh. 


It is highly gratifying to see the steady growth in so many 
quarters of the inevitable though long delayed truth that, after 
all, the cost of living is the chief and ultimately controlling in- 
fluence in the regulation of wages. 

Incidentally this fact has been noted by all publicists 
since Adam Smith, but as a controlling principle it is only just 
beginning to be recognized. When this fact becomes an ac- 
cepted part of the economics of practical statesmen and aver- 
age employers and editorial writers, a new era in the treat- 
ment of the labor question will have set in. The principle 
contained in the expression of the Age of Steel is a consistent 
part of the protective doctrine, as it is an inherent element in 
industrial economics. The abstract free trade doctrinaire can- 
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not be expected to recognize this principle, because he sees 
everything from an opposite, and for the most part, a perverted 
point of view. But to any student of industrial affairs who 
will permit history and evolution to influence his judgment, 
the fact that the cost of living is the chief influence in determin- 
ing wages will become an accepted principle in practical eco- 
nomics, never to be overlooked in the consideration of public 
policy. 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of municipal control, it appears 
that the Philadelphia gas plant has so deteriorated as to be 
practically worthless, while the service is becoming more and 
more unsatisfactory. Hence, a proposition froma private 
company to take the plant off the city’s hands, and furnish a 
guaranteed service to the community is meeting with great 
popular approval. The Philadelphia Press, which has consist- 
ently defended municipal ownership, reluctantly adds its en- 
dorsement. Referring to the opinions of representative men 
on the subject, it says (Sept 4): 

“ Many of them are sorry, as ‘ The Press’ is, to recognize 
that the city cannot manage this business on business princi- 
ples as well as a strict business company, but they are reluct- 
antly compelled under existing conditions to accept this fact, 
and with it to accept the conclusion that so great an enterprise 
as the necessary renewal of the Gas Works can best be com- 
mitted to business hands. They perceive the vital necessity 
of making a modern plant. They do not see how, under pres- 
ent limitations, the city can either provide the essential mil- 
lions or judiciously expend them; and they recognize as the 
only alternative the lease of the works to a responsible busi- 
ness company by which the city can get a new plant without 
parting with its franchise.” 

The Press seems to think that if the city only retains the 
title, the principle of municipalization of franchises will be main- 
tained intact. Surely this is a valuable suggestion to social- 
ists. With private companies on hand ready to renew the 
equipment of all the government railroads, telegraphs, facto- 
ries, mines, etc., and assume active management and all re- 
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sponsibility every time a cloud appeared on the horizon, we 
could safely install Mr. Bellamy at Washington to-morrow. 


PROFESSOR H. T. PECK of Columbia University, has 
entered the arena as a champion of restricted education. The 
demand for popular free and compulsory education has been 
one of the progressive features of this century, and now 
Professor Peck comes forth and assures us that this is “the 
most profoundly serious of our educational mistakes. . . . 
None is fraught with so much social and political peril for the 
future.”” With an air of alarm he exclaims, “‘ education means 
ambition, and ambition means discontent.” This recalls the 
famous statement of Lord John Manners, in the House of 
Commons, when pleading against the extension of education 
in England. To Lord John, illiteracy and ignorance were in- 
dispensable to faithful service. Like many another who sees 
order only through despotism, he feared for the safety of 
civilization, if the common people were educated. In sound- 
ing the full note of alarm, he exclaimed: ‘“ Let law, learning 
and commerce die, but save our nobility.” This seems to be 
about the state of mind of Professor Peck, except that he has 
not the excuse of being a landed aristocrat. The remark that 
“education means ambition and ambition means discontent,” 
shows that Professor Peck is giving expression to his feelings 
rather than to any well digested thought. Of course, “ educa- 
tion means ambition ;’’ without ambition there could be no in- 
dividual effort and no social progress and, of course, “ambition 
means discontent;” without discontent there could be no 
motive for improvement. The fact that “education means 
ambition and ambition means discontent,” is conclusive proof 
that education should be universal and compulsory. Intelligent 
discontent is the kernel of progressive civilization. Professor 
Peck is evidently a stranger in the land of sociology and will 
do well to stick to Latin. 


Mr. HANNA’S recent speech opening the Ohio campaign, 
shows that he is not the “ brute capitalist” the New York 
Journal and other silver organs have painted him. It was in- 
timated during the last national campaign that Mr. Hanna’s 
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“skeleton in the closet” was an experience with organized 
labor in which he had adopted dastardly tactics. We have 
watched for a whole year for the proof of this insinuation and 
have been not a little surprised that some attempt to sustain 
it has not been forthcoming. In reality, however, the facts 
seem to be all the other way, that Mr. Hanna has a dona fide 
friendliness toward organized labor. In his speech he squarely 
met the issue and said: ‘I was the first man in Ohio to rec- 
ognize organized labor. I never refuse to recognize good men.” 
His conduct inthe present miners’ strike fully justifies this view. 
He persistently declined to join the other mine owners in refus- 
ing to recognize the Union’s demand, and was one of the first 
to propose conceding to the terms of the strikers. He more 
than once gave utterance to the sentiment that the men were 
justified in being discontented and in making an organized 
demand for the abolition of the truck store system and 
an increase in wages, which were the two points for 
which the strike was undertaken. Whatever he may be 
as a political boss, the charge against Mr. Hanna as a “ labor 
crusher” is evidently ‘a malicious libel. There is indeed 
an abundance of narrow despotism among a large class of em- 
ployers, but this misrepresentation of prominent business men 
or employers merely because they are rich, or are conspicuous 
in public affairs, is one of the chief characteristics of the sen- 
sational newspaper. These inventive traducers of our public 
men are doing more than all other causes combined to bring 
American statesmen into public contempt and destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in the common integrity of American 
business men. They contribute more to the disintegrating 
spirit of socialism and anarchy than all the Herr Mosts and 
Altgelds could ever accomplish. 


THE TERRIBLE shooting in Hazleton, Pennsylvania, is a 
striking object lesson in the matter of cheap iabor. The 
Pennsylvania mine owners have persistently clung to the cheap 
labor doctrine and have filled their mines with the lowest type 
of Hungarian, Polish, and other benighted European labor. 
The less they knew, the cruder their habits, and the lower their 
life, the more acceptable they seem to be to a certain class of 
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mine owners, and for the obvious reason that the lower their 
standard of life, the less wages they will accept. These em- 
ployers seem to forget that a certain degree of moral charac- 
ter, intelligence and individuality are necessary to safety wher- 
ever society hasrisen above the predatory stage. But all re- 
sponsibility for social order and public decency seems to have 
been ignored and the one fact only considered, namely, cheap- 
ness of the labor. The result is that all Americans and most 
of the English and Irish—the second generation—have been 
replaced by these lowest, because cheapest, European labor- 
ers. Of course, the motive behind all this is that the higher 
paid laborers become troublesome in striking for more wages, 
or shorter hours, or the abolition of truck stores, and other 
humiliating conditions. The recent experience, like many 
others of similar kind, once more demonstrates that ignorance, 
squalor and low wages are no prevention of strikes, especially 
in a country like this, but they demonstrate also that when the 
strike does come, instead of being an intelligent, orderly de- 
mand for improvement, it is a vicious, brutal assault upon so- 
ciety. The excuse for the shooting in Hazleton is the savage 
disregard of authority and even of the riot act, by an ignorant 
Polish mob, most of whom could not understand the lan- 
guage. Instead of condemning these ignorant creatures for 
this, the real responsibility rests with the mine owners of 
Pennsylvania for having brought such a herd of low type lab- 
orers into an American commonwealth. 


AS WE GO to press the mayoralty question in Greater 
New York is becoming more serious and critical. Of course, 
at the outset all decent citizens were desirous of having a united 
campaign against Tammany with Mr. Low as the candidate. 
Most people believed that Mr. Low, besides having many 
other sterling qualities commanding popular confidence, pos- 
sessed in a preéminent degree practical common sense. There- 
fore, when they saw the signs of “ pernicious activity ” among 
the young men of the Citizens’ Union, they felt perfectly con- 
fident that Mr. Low would exercise that good judgment with 
which he was credited, and hold them back sufficiently to pre- 
vent them from taking any final action that might prevent a 
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union of all anti-Tammany forces, without which his election 
would be impossible. It was with this feeling generally abroad 
and the desire to make it easy for the Republican party to 
nominate Mr. Low that a large number, perhaps scores of 
thousands, of Republicans signed the Low petition. It was on 
the strength of this and with an eager willingness to codperate, 
that the Republican party invited all anti-Tammany organiza- 
tions to attend a general conference on the subject. With- 
out saying it in so many words this conference was intended 
to be the first step toward Mr. Low’s nomination by the com- 
bined anti-Tammany forces of the Greater New York. This 
invitation the Citizens’ Union insultingly declined, classifying 
the Republican party with Tammany, and refused its acquain- 
tance, much less its codperation. The real surprise, however, 
came not with Mr. Reynold’s letter, but with Mr. Low’s ad- 
dress and subsequent letter accepting the nomination of the 
Citizens’ Union under these conditions without, so far as is 
known, even attempting to bring about friendly relations be- 
tween the two political forces. This showed such a lack of 
good judgment on Mr. Low’s part that it has greatly impaired 
the popular confidence in his superior fitness for the office, 
which had heretofore been universally conceded. From this 
time on, instead of being that “ unifying force,” which he stip- 
ulated as the condition of becoming a candidate, he has been 
manifestly the one disorganizing force in the situation. The 
multitude of Republicans who signed the Low petition are now 
declaring on every side that he is responsible for the crisis, and 
they will not vote for him as an independent or anti-Republi- 
can candidate. This is indeed a depressing situation, and if 
persisted in, means the return of Tammany to power, which 
will be an everlasting disgrace to New York City. 

It is useless to quibble about who is to blame, the fact re- 
mains that unity of action is indispensable to success, and that 
should be had, even if it requires Mr. Low to “serve in the 
ranks.” If the public is to retain its high estimate of his 
character and political disinterestedness, he must not stand 
in the way of saving the Greater City from the maw of 
Tammany. 





[October, 


INSTITUTE WorRK 
The Point of View 


It will be seen by the curriculum that the Institute work 
for October covers two general subjects: (1) The Field and 
Function of Social Economics; (2) The Influence of Indus- 
trial Life on Social and Political Institutions. 

I. In defining the extent and limits of the subject, it may be 
remarked, at the outset, that social economics differs from po- 
litical economy in that it is more comprehensive. The idea 
that economics embraces only the conditions of wealth-getting, 
is too limited to permit of an adequate consideration of the 
forces and motives which really govern economic efforts and 
social conditions. It has been taught that ethical and psy- 
chological influences are distinct from economics, and properly 
belong to another branch of study. This narrow view of the 
subject is responsible for much of the failure of polical econ- 
omy to deal successfully with modern problems. John Stuart 
Mill’s “ Economic Man,” who was merely an eating and work- 
ing animal, was the logical product of this non-ethical and 
non-psychical doctrine of economics. No science of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth can be approximately com- 
plete, or of any real use as the means of promoting welfare, 
which does not consider the subject from the point of view of 
man asthe source and end of the entire circle of the eco- 
nomic movement. Man must furnish the incentive for as well 
as the means of all production. The means, or tools and 
methods of production are necessarily the result of the vari- 
ous devices invented by man in his struggle to accomplish his 
end and satisfy his wants with the minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. The one test that is universally applied to 
all productive devices is, will it accomplish the result more 
cheaply ; that is to say, will it do more in the same time and 
at the same cost, or do the same with less time and cost? If 
not, it is a failure and will be rejected. If it will do this it be- 
comes the accepted method and supersedes the more costly 
traditional methods. This much the old political economy 
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recognized and taught, but to stop there would be to note 
only the static facts, and fail to take cognizance of the dy- 
namic causes which render the use of more economic methods 
feasible. Briefly stated, improved methods of production really 
consist in substituting the use of natural forces for mere hu- 
man muscle as the power in production. Now this can only 
take place in accordance with certain obvious conditions, 
namely, the increasing demand for the products. Even Adam 
Smith recognized the fact that the division of labor depends 
on the extent of the market.* The market is simply another 
name for consumption. Now the extent of the market be- 
yond the demands of the purely physical wants is simply a 
psychological problem, because it involves consumption. 
That depends upon desires which have a purely psychological 
origin and are social rather than physical in their nature. 

If the production of wealth was limited to supplying 
simply the food, clothing and shelter essential to preserve life, 
it is doubtful if any improved methods beyond the crudest agri- 
cultural implements could have been developed. If the de- 
mand for agricultural products were limited to the consump- 
tion of a purely agricultural population, labor-saving machin- 
ery could never be profitably used. It is only when occupa- 
tions are diversified so that the economized labor in one line 
can be employed in another, that labor-saving appliances are 
permantly beneficial and truly economic. These new employ- 
ments are indispensable to the use of improved methods. But 
new employments depend upon new sources of consumption 
being created, which generally means a new class of social 
wants. The increase of these new social wants, therefore, is 
the real initiating force of the social expansion, indispensable 
to the successful development and use of the labor-saving and 
wealth-cheapening methods of production, which is neither 
more nor less than the successful use of capital. Since these 
psychic forces and social desires constitute a real dynamic in- 

* “* As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the division of labor, so 
the extent of this division must always be limited by the extent of that power; or in 
other words by the extent of the market. When the market is small no person can have 


encouragement to devote himself to one employment,” etc. ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
Chapter 3. 
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fluence, which impels all economic improvements, their consid- 
eration is clearly within the scope of the science of economics. 
This makes economics a social, not merely an industrial 
science. 

The recognition of this fact at the outset is of paramount 
importance to any satisfactory study of the subject. Moral 
aspirations and social feelings are the beginnings of desires 
which have an imperative and permanent economic conse- 
quence, and in reality are the class of desires which are capa- 
ble of indefinite expansion, hence they are the only desires 
which can furnish a continuous motive for constant social ad- 
vancement. The field of social economics, then, really em- 
braces the study of all influences and conditions which affect 
human welfare in society. It does not deal with the problem 
of how or when man came into the world, nor how he will fare 
after he leaves this world ; it only deals with his life in society. 
Economics, then, is a social science and its field embraces the 
complete circle of social experience. 

The function of social economics is to explain the laws 
and relations of these psychical, industrial, social and political 
forces, for the purpose of promoting the welfare of all the so- 
cial units; in short, to diminish the drudgery and increase the 
happiness of human life in society. Here again much depends 
on approaching the subject from a correct point of view.* If 
we insist upon considering man from the point of view of 
wealth, we are sure to get into a narrow rut which has earned 
for political economy the reputation of being the “dismal 
science.” The wealth point of view leads to the subordination 
of man to things, and, hence, to the social discouragement and 
suppression of all the impulses which lead to social progress 
and popular welfare. If we approach the subject from the op- 
posite point of view, namely, the point of view of man, mak- 
ing wealth subordinate to human welfare, and view the market 
or social consumption, which is always the expression of social 
life, as at once the starting point and the accelerating force in 
all industrial movement, the whole subject becomes at once 
optimistic and helpful. The market expansion being the only 


* See aid to required reading, page 311. 
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hope of industrial progress and business prosperity, and the 
increase of consumption being the only source of market ex- 
pansion, the elevation of the man becomes the source of in- 
dustrial as well as social and political improvement. It is as 
necessary to the capitalist’s fortune as to the laborer’s welfare, 
and the moral growth of the community. 

II. If we get it fairly fixed in our minds that the whole 
subject of societary institutions can properly be studied only 
from the point of view of man and his wants and demands, 
we shall have little difficulty in seeing, by the light of history, 
that social and political institutions arise out of and are ad- 
justed to the industrial life of the people. So that in reality, 
all public policies aiming to promote purer and freer political 
institutions and more wholesome and cultured social life must 
have their foundation in the industrial conditions of the people. 
The great mass of mankind can never be made to do much 
which does not grow out of their experience. For the 
most part people are chiefly affected by the influences with 
which they come in contact in their daily pursuits, in the pro- 
cess of getting a living. As people work, so they live, and as 
they live, so they think and act. For these reasons the type 
of society in every country and locality is mainly shaped by 
the type of industries by which the people live and move and 
have their being. If this theory is correct, the more simple 
and crude the industries the simpler will be the social life of 
the people, and that is what we everywhere find to be the 
case. Forestry, mining and agriculture are among the simplest 
types of industry, and those nations most exclusively domi- 
nated by this class of occupations have the least wealth, and 
their people lead the narrowest lives, have the crudest ideas, 
and are the most backward in general civilization,—witness 
Russia, India and South American countries. Manufactures 
and commerce furnish the most varied occupations. They in- 
volve competition and business intercourse, varied social 
experience, and supply the incentive for science, art and 
society. Consequently nations in which these occupations 
predominate are in all respects the advance-guard of civiliza- 
tion. This is true whether we view the human race as classi- 
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fied by the industries within each nation, or by nations, or 
view the whole human race by historic stages. Wherever the 
simpler and extractive industries determine the industrial life 
of a class, or a people, or an era, we find poverty, ignorance, 
social simplicity and political despotism, and conversely, 
wherever complex industries determine the occupations of a 
people, we find relatively greater wealth per capita, more in- 
dividuality, greater knowledge of nature, science, and art, a 
higher standard of social obligations, greater personal freedom, 
and more democracy in political institutions. 

For example, in the early stages of society when pastoral 
industry prevailed there were no definite political institutions. 
The form of government was theocracy (government by God). 
There was no social cohesiveness, nor moral stamina enough 
in the people to control their conduct by temporal authority. 
The Ten Commandments of Moses were written on the mount 
and their authority was ‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

The change from theocracy to autocracy, from divine au- 
thority to conscious human authority in government was the 
necessary outgrowth of a change from pastoral to an agricul- 
tural form of industrial life. Nor is the reason for this diffi- 
cult to understand when we remember the difference in the 
nature of the two types of industry. Pastoral industry was 
feasible with and largely involved a roaming life, without any 
settled place of habitation, which of course, precluded the pos- 
sibility of amassing any considerable wealth. But with the 
development of agriculture many new habits of industry and 
elements of social life necessarily arose. The planting of 
crops involved waiting for the harvest. This of itself neces- 
sitated a more domiciled life. Permanence of habitation led 
to the erection of houses and to a greater degree of social 
intercourse and stability. The ownership of land crops and 
cattle, involved in the cultivation of the land, naturally led to 
the development of some degree of social morality. Preda- 
tory habits of taking whatever was in sight became detri- 
mental not only to public welfare but to the possibility of get- 
ting a living under the new régime. Consequently, laws 
recognizing the right of personal property, forbidding stealing 
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and other predatory usages became indispensable. The recog- 
nition of authority and obedience to laws was as necessary to 
life as the planting and harvesting of crops. This also is aptly 
illustrated in the Decalogue, which is made up chiefly of 
“ Thou shalt nots.” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor,” etc., show that the 
recognition of the rights of persons and property came with 
the differentiation of industry. Thus in the agricultural 
period we find the beginnings of the ownership of property 
and continuous productive effort, and the budding of social 
morality and political codes under autocratic government. 

With the development of trade and the simpler forms of 
manufacture a still further differentiation of social life was 
evolved. The increasing variety of trade and industry brought 
an increasing differentiation of economic interests. This in 
turn produced diversity of opinion and diversity of rights. Nat- 
urally, therefore, we find in the Middle Ages under feudalism 
several kinds of gilds, asthe frith gilds, merchant gilds, craft 
gilds etc. These gilds were neither more nor less than industrial 
and social organizations brought into existence to protect cer- 
tain specific interests of particular groups of the community. 
As the forms of industry increased these various group inter- 
ests multiplied and rendered a more representative principle 
in government necessary. So long as the interests of all were 
practically identical, despotism, or a single authority could be 
tolerated ; but when the interests became varied and conflict- 
ing, no single authority could be satisfactory to all, and repre- 
sentation of the different interests became indispensable. Thus 
with the extension of trade and the development of simple 
manufacture, monarchy with qualified representation was 
evolved. 

After the development of the factory system, when man- 
ufactures and, in fact, every form of industry became more 
complex and highly differentiated and the interests of the 
community more varied, the representative principle was more 
urgently needed and parlimentary institutions insisted upon ; 
hence,with the higher forms of capitalistic methods of production 
and commerce, we find not merely the “ divine right of kings” 
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but the hereditary elements in government giving place to 
popular representation, or democratic institutions. Briefly 
then, the history of society shows that all social and political 
institutions, whether high or low, are formed around and 
chiefly upon the industrial life of the people. If the industrial 
life is crude and simple, the social and political institutions are 
narrow, restrictive and despotic. As the industrial life expands 
into diversified occupations and interests, new ideas and de- 
mands arise and more liberal social and political institutions 
necessarily evolve ; and with the most complex industrial de- 
velopment and maximum variety of interests, we find the 
greatest rivalry among the citizens, the sharpest development 
of individuality, the strongest demand for personal recognition, 
and consequently the greatest amount of religious, social and 
political freedom, and the most democratic form of govern- 
ment. Thus it is that all the phases of religious, social and 
political refinement really depend upon industrial growth and 
differentiation ; hence, all real improvements in the higher 
phases of societary life must have their foundation in the ex- 
pansion and elevation of the industrial life of the people. 


Werk for October 


OUTLINE OF READING 


The required and suggested reading for October covers the 
first two titles in the curriculum, as follows : 


I, FIELD AND FUNCTION,OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
(a) Limits of the field of study. 
(6) Man in his social life. 
Definition of progress. 
@) Point of view. 


II. INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE ON SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(2) Pastoral industry (theocracy). 
(4) Agriculture (autocracy). 
(c) Simple manufacture and trade (monarchy). 
(@) Capitalistic manufacture and commerce (de- 
mocracy). 
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REQUIRED READING. In “ Principles of Social Eco- 
nomics,” the Preface and Chapters I to IV inclusive. In Gun- 
ton’s Magazine, the “ Point of View.” 


SUGGESTED READING. In Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ History of Civilization,” Chap. I, pp. 1-12; Chap. III, pp. 
50-80. In Maine’s “ Ancient Law,’’ Chap. 5, pp. 118-133. In 
Hallam’s “ History of the Middle Ages,” Vol. I, Chap. II (on 
Feudalism). In Spencer’s “Illustrations of Universal Prog- 
ress,” Chap. I. In Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” Chap. 
II, pp. 29-85. In Comte’s “ Positive Philosophy,” Chap. V. 


AIDS TO READING 


Notes on required reading. Students should not neglect to 
read the Preface to “ Principles of Social Economics.” It con- 
tains a positive statement and explanation of the point of view 
from which the whole subject of social economics is treated in 
the subsequent pages. It points out the great interest which 
this subject ought to hold for every patriotic citizen,and shows 
that if it has not heretofore held that interest it is because 
economic science has not been studied with a view to suggest- 
ing practical lines of action for the promotion of social prog- 
ress. It was to give this new aspect to the subject, to fire it 
with a genuine human interest, to make it aggressively helpful, 
purposeful, and practical, a cheerful instead of a “dismal” 
science, that the book itself was written. 

In the first chapter the student finds the scientific defini- 
tion of social progress and its abundant illustration throughout 
the whole history of social and economic institutions. The sec- 
ond chapter contains a discussion of the elements of social 
progress—material, intellectual and moral, the natural order in 
which they are developed, and an explanation of the evolution- 
ary process whereby “all-inclusive altruism ” finally grows out 
of “ all-exclusive egoism,” the open flower from the closed bud. 
Chapter III continues this last theme and shows in manifold 
ways how human desires—what Comte calls “ the great springs 
of human iife ”"—are the primal root and cause of social prog- 
ress. The natural working of these forces of desire next calls 
in the intellect as an aid to their gratification, while the result- 
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ing multiplication of interests and growth of social interdepend- 
ence finally develops the moral character and the true altruism, 
To quote from the concluding sentence of the chapter: “ As 
man’s intellect is called into activity by the differentiation of 
his desires so is his moral character developed by the differ- 
entiation of his interests.” In Chapter IV this law of social 
progress is verified by a wide range of illustrations drawn from 
the conditions of life under ancient civilizations, by implied 
contrast with those of modern civilizations. In whatever direc- 
tion the investigation is pursued, the same general relation be- 
tween the industrial life of man and his social and political in- 
stitutions, also his intellectual and moral development, is 
found to exist. The collateral reading recommended for Octo- 
ber throws a great deal of additional light upon this part of 
the subject. 

Professor Gunton’s article on “ Point of View,” at the be- 
ginning of the /nstztute Work department in this number, is a 
part of the required reading. It is intended, so far as possible, 
to take the place of a class lecture, and to give substantial aid 
both in directing the student how to approach the subject and 
how to make it yield to him the maximum of practical benefit. 

Notes on Suggested Reading. Wherever it is possible for 
students to obtain access to the books suggested for collateral 
reading it is strongly urged that such opportunities be im- 
proved. The majority probably will be unable to follow up all 
the collateral reading but those who can take any portion of it 
will find the interest and value of their work greatly increased. 
All the outlined reading holds some specific relation to the 
topics in the curriculum for the current month. In the Octo- 
ber reading it will be found that.all the selections bear more 
or less directly upon the curriculum topic “ Man in his social 
life’’; those from Buckle and Hallam also cover more par- 
ticularly “ Pastoral Industry” and “ Agriculture”; Hallam’s 
chapter on Feudalism brings in “Simple manufacture and 
trade,” while the reading recommended in Comte and Spencer 
is specially suggestive of a‘ Definition of progress.’’ Our aim 
is to outline a wide range of reading in order to increase the 
probability of ail students having access to at least some of 
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these volumes. In following out this collateral reading 
students should be careful to keep in mind the point of view 
presented in the contemporaneous work in “ Principles of 
Social Economics”; otherwise, the course becomes unsyste- 
matic and confused, and the mind fails to get any real grip on 
the subject in hand. 


LOcAL CENTER WORK. 


The prospectus contains full particulars about this most 
important feature of the work. There should be the minimum 
of formality and “ red-tape ” about the organization and con- 
duct of local clubs. It is a good idea to have a new chairman 
every month or so, in order that all may have practical ex- 
perience in parliamentary usage. The secretary, however, 
might well hold office throughout the year. Where the meet- 
ings are held in churches or at private residences, the interest 
can perhaps be increased by the introduction of musical and 
other social features. The programme for each meeting should 
be arranged in advance, possibly by a standing committee. 
Meetings ought to be held at least every two weeks. It might 
be well to have a rule that members shall report, say once a 
month, to the secretary of the Center their progress in the 
required reading. This would serve to stimulate backsliders. 
At the first meeting after receipt of the magazine each 
month, the article corresponding to the ‘‘ Point of View” in 
the present issue should be read aloud by the chairman, and 
freely discussed. Perhaps the following features could be em- 
bodied in the programmes for two meetings during October: 

First Meeting. (1) Reading of “ Point of View ”’ in maga- 
zine, and discussion on same. (2) Original paper on “‘ Some 
characteristics of primitive man.’’ (3) Round Table ; discus- 
cussion of “ Theory and Practice of Non-partisanship’’ in 
October Magazine. 

Second Meeting. (1) Roll call: members to report their 
progress in the work. (2) Reading of ‘Question Box” in the 
magazine and discussion on the same. (3) Address or paper on 
“Causes of the Fall of Rome.” (4) Debate: “ Resolved, That De- 
sire rather than Intellect is the mainspring of human progress.” 
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Question Box 


Dear Professor Gunton: One newspaper notice of the 
Magazine, which I have lately run across, speaks of it as con- 
taining many good things, but as lacking insympathy. Now, 
I know this is not so, but would it not be a good idea to ex- 
plain what the sympathy is that we know your philosophy to 
be full of ? G. N. W. 


There are two kinds of sympathy: one which produces 
only vocal demonstration, and the other which promotes heip- 
ful action. Our sympathy consists in the conviction that the 
interest of the masses is the prime interest of society, and 
hence that all public action should be governed by the effect 
it will produce on the opportunities and condition of the wage 
classes. Since the welfare of the masses is indicated, if not 
governed, by their rate of wages, the increase of wages is the 
most important social problem of the day. It is not our policy, 
therefore, to keep enumerating the number of hardships par- 
ticular laborers have to endure, but persistently and indefa- 
tigably to advocate a public policy which shall most effectively 
improve their wage conditions, and thus constantly, though 
silently, diminish the hardship of the whole laboring class 
everywhere. 


Editor, Gunton’s Magazine: Please explain to one of 
your new subscribers what your position in the matter of pub- 
lic charities may be. Is not a great deal of charity money 
wasted, and if so, what is the remedy ? M. C. V. 


Yes, much of the money devoted to charity is worse than 
wasted, because it stands in the way of what would otherwise 
be effective economic improvment. Our position on this sub- 
jcet was fully stated in Gunton’s Magazine, June, 1897. 


Dear Professor Gunton: You notice that the farmers are feel- 
ing very good at this time, and probably there is less attention 
paid to the teachings of Lubin than formerly. Could you not 
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explain, briefly, how it is that tariff benefits the farmer inev- 
itably and sufficiently ? L. A. M. 


In considering all questions of tariff it is important to note 
that some industries can be benefited directly by tariffs and 
others only indirectly. Of course, in all cases the benefit comes 
from affecting the market opportunities for products. With 
manufactures, the market opportunities for American products 
are improved by checking the importation of foreign products, 
thus giving our manufacturers a competitive opportunity for 
the whole American market. With agriculture, the case is 
different. There is practically no competition from abroad in 
the American market for farm products; hence a tariff on 
agricultural imports would be futile. The real way to improve 
the American market opportunities for our farmers is not to 
keep out farm imports, but to stimulate the home consumption 
of farm products. This is precisely what the tariff does. By 
increasing the opportunity for developing manufacturing in- 
dustries, it increases the non-agricultural population, and 
thereby increases the demand for farm products and raw mater- 
ials by a population which does not produce them. This 
tends to give farmers better prices for their products, and with 
the growth of urban population, to increase the value of land ; 
and with the increased inventions, to give improved imple- 
ments for farming ; thus, in a word, farmers are benefited by 
securing a more permanent market, improved tools, better 
prices for what they sell and lower prices for all the manufac- 
tured products they buy. 


Dear Professor Gunton: Doubtless you read the resolu- 
tions of the Labor Leaders at St. Louis recently. They are 
still against government by injunction, as they call it. As we 
understand it, you are with them in this position. Will you 
please explain your position again to an old subscriber? 

Staten Island. 


Yes. Our position on the matter of injunctions is this: 
that it is an attempt to use the courts against the laborers in 
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anticipation of unlawful conduct in cases where the common 
law is ample to take care of misdemenants. If this method 
of invoking the law in anticipation of illegal conduct was car- 
ried out literally in society, personal freedom would be at an 
end. While this use of injunction is explained by the judges 
as not being intended to interfere with the right to strike, in 
reality that is its object and that is its effect. We regard it as 
a dangerous use of the law against a particular class, and if con- 
tinued, cannot fail to have the effect of creating a definite con- 
viction among the laboring class that the courts and lawmakers 
are their enemies and, consequently, make them a unit against 
existing institutions and create a willingness to try socialistic 
methods. 


Dear Sir: Will you please explain about the University 
Settlement movement? What does it intend; and is it re- 
sponsible for the nomination of Seth Low and the Citizens’ 
movement? Inquisitive. 


The University Settlement movement is not, as its name 
might suggest,a movement to extend university education, 
but a scheme to induce college graduates to take up their resi- 
dence in localities where the poor reside. These Settlements 
usually have quarters, with reading rooms and other facilities 
for the laboring people to improve their intelligence and ideas 
of life. It is not understood that college men and women live 
in these settlements permanently, but only a few months at a 
time, taking turns at the good work. The object is to carry 
intellectual culture and the influences of social refinement to 
the poor. 

No, it can hardly be said that the University Settlement 
is responsible for Mr. Low’s nomination. Some individuals 
prominent in the University Settlement movement are promi- 
nent in the Citizens’ movement, but the real power behind 
Mr. Low’s nomination is the free trade mugwump. Their 
chief effort seems to be to break up, or injure as far as possible, 
the influence of the Republican party in New York City. 
They are what may be called Cleveland Democrats, who are 
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opposed to Tammany because Tammany will not have them 
for leaders. With Low for Mayor, they hope to fill the offices 
of the Greater New York with disciples of free trade so that 
the influence of the greater city may be used in the interest of 
a free trade candidate for 1900. 


Editor Gunton’s Magazine: I have just read the Gunton In- 
stitute announcement in your September number, and should 
very much like to take up the work. I am already a_ sub- 
scriber to the Magazine and own both of your books. May I 
join without any further extra expense, and what steps should 
I take to do so? J. B. C., New York. 


All that you need do is to order a copy of Walker’s “ Po- 
litical Economy’”’ on the registration blank which we will mail 
you, and also fill out the information called for on the blank. 
Whatever portion of the required literature you already have, 
of course need not be ordered again. 


Dear Professor: Will you please let me know whether, by 


subscribing to the Magazine, or buying the books required in 
the Institute studies, I will be entitled to attend your winter 
lecture course in New York, without other charge? 

Harlem. 


Yes, subscribers to the Magazine, or Institute students 
will be admitted to the lectures by ticket, which may be ob- 
tained without extra charge upon application to this office. 
To all others the admission fee will be fifty cents per lecture, 
or $5 for the course. 
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Economics in the Magazines 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, September, 1897. Zhe 
Sociologists’ Point of View. By Albion W. Small. Professor Small’s 
article is for the most part a satisfactory statement of the field 
which sociology occupies and the objects which it seeks to attain. 
He shows, first, that social conditions are properly a subject for 
scientific study, and next, that the purpose of such study should be 
to give practical aid in the improvement of human society. ‘‘ More 
men than ever before,” he says, “are at least dimly aware that it is 
needful to give deliberate thought to social arrangements, instead 
of allowing society to happen into shape.” 

Not only may social conditions be studied, but they ought to be 
and must be. Says Professor Small: “ We need to study society 
because it is the surrounding, the ‘environment,’ as the biologists 
say, in which all of us live and move and have our being. It is 
stupid and costly to let our thoughts about society be vague or 
wrong or partial. To live well we need to understand the circum- 
stances that surround our attempts to live.” 

Elsewhere he calls attention to the fact that society is really a 
“collection of problems” which must be taken hold of by the 
people. “Improvement of life means solution of these problems. 
In order to render any intelligent assistance in solving these prob- 
lems we must study society sufficiently to make the problems real 
to our own mind.” 

In no part of Professor Small’s article, however, is the changing 
attitude of students of social and economic problems regarding the 
relation between theory and practice better shown than in the fol- 
lowing : “In sociology, as in all the physical sciences, there are 
scholars who think that learning loses caste if it lends itself to any 
human use. These worthies should be humored as patiently as may 
be, and not taken too seriously. They do not materially weaken 
the general truth that present sociology frankly proposes the im- 
provement of society as its final purpose, . . . There can beno 
very stable theories of social action until there are convincing 
standards of social aim.” 

There is no question but that economists and sociologists must 
come to recognize this view of the subject if social and economic 
science is to command any measure of public respect and confi- 
dence. Because it has not been studied with any definite purpose 
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of contributing to human welfare is the chief reason why the whole 
subject has attracted little more than an academic or scholastic in- 
terest. The change is coming, however, and Professor Small not 
only sees it but welcomes it, and thus places himself in line with the 
best modern tendency in economic and sociological thought. 


Scientific Value of the Social Settlements. By Herman F. 
Hegner, of the Chicago Commons, Wethink Mr. Hegner takes the 
correct view of the purpose of social settlement work when he says 
that “ The only scientific method of helping the process of social 
evolution is by working from within the social structure. This 
principle holds in all departments of human activity. . . . The resi- 
dent of a social settlement, wishing to preserve and strengthen 
certain good traits of character in a neighborhood, and to rid the 
neighborhood of others that are bad, looks to the social sciences for 
suggestions that will help him discover the forces that have worked 
in the lives of his neighbors. He then tries to apply these sugges- 
tions so as to perpetuate the traits that will raise the standard of 
life and morals in the neighborhood.” University or social settle- 
ment work which adheres to this programme cannot fail to produce 
beneficial social results, because to “ raise the standard of life and 
morals ” is not only a desirable thing in itself but involves the set- 


ting in motion of high wage forces. To elevate the wage status of 
the poor is practically to eliminate the wretched conditions with 
which social settlement experiments aim to deal. 


Tue Forum, September, 1897. Strikes and the Coal Miners. 
By Samuel Gompers. In his general remarks about the labor move- 
ment, Mr. Gompers voices several important truths. It is only 
within very recent times that the condition of the laboring class has 
been seriously recognized as the real test of a nation’s civilization, 
yet Mr. Gompers is entirely right in saying that “the higher the 
standard of life among the workers, the greater is the degree of in- 
dustrial, financial and commercial success attained, and the higher 
is the state of civilization of the whole peopie.” With special refer- 
ence to mining, Mr. Gompers strongly denies any hostility on his 
part to the introduction of machinery, but insists that where this is 
done the miners should enjoy at least part of the fruits, in the shape 
of reduced hours of labor and better wages. During the last few 
years the lessened consumption of coal for manufacturing purposes, 
and the excessive competition between producers have made this 
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movement impossible, and the condition of the miners has been 
steadily growing worse. Thus, Mr. Gompers shows that while the 
rates in Western Pennsylvania in 1893 were 79 cents per ton for 
thin vein and 65 for thick vein mining, in 1897 the rates ranged 
from 47 to 54 cents for thin, and 28 to 30 cents for thick vein. A 
similar decline occurred in the Ohio and Indiana fields. A written 
statement of a mining company in Ohio shows an average wage 
payment of $2.87 per week to each of 39 miners, while the expendi- 
tures of the families of these men at the company’s store averaged 
$2.28 per week. Such a record is a disgrace to American civiliza- 
tion, and of course public sympathy has been almost unanimously 
on the side of the strikers in their desperate struggle. The recent 
settlement means a considerable gain for the miners, which it is 
hoped may be maintained and increased. As Mr. Gompers points 
out, the credit for this rests wholly with the miners, and is not due 
to any sudden impulse of generosity on the part of the operators. 
Considerations of humanity and justice could have operated quite as 
easily before the strike as after, but it seems they did not. The 
increased wages came only as the result of the miners’ determined 
and effective demand, which it was less costly to grant than to resist. 


NortH AMERICAN Review. Zhe Problem of the Twentieth 
Century City. By Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Doctor Strong’s dis- 
cussion relates mainly to the movement of rural population to the 
cities, which has occasioned so much alarm and protest during recent 
years. His views as to the future of agricultural and city industries 
respectively are similar to those taken in our discussion of “ Farm- 
ing and Farm Labor,” in the present number. He concludes that 
this tendency of population will be permanent, which is undoubtedly 
true ; and the part of wisdom for sociologists and statesmen is not 
to bewail the fact and demand revolution, but to accept it rationally 
and endeavor to adapt our institutions and industrial policies to the 
new order of things. In fact, no other tendency is possible, unless 
progress is to cease, for, as Doctor Strong says, “It should be ob- 
served that the world’s demand for food must necessarily be limited, 
and that the food supply to-day is equal to the demands of the 
civilized world to-day. . . . This fact places a natural limit to 
the number of men who can successfully devote themselves to pro- 
ducing the food supply ; but there is no such natural and necessary 
limit to the world’s consumption in other directions. In palaces and 
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gardens, in furniture and equipages, in dress and ornaments, in 
paintings and statuary, the purse sets the limit of expenditure. . . . 
From all this it follows that, as population and wealth increase, an 
ever-enlarging proportion of men must get their living by means of 
the mechanical and the fine arts; or, in other words, an ever in- 
creasing proportion of population must live in cities.” This of 
course means that the problem of municipal government will become 
increasingly serious, and a higher type of citizenship will be de- 
manded. Tosupply this, Doctor Strong urges more thorough edu- 
cation of the young, and we would add that a more thorough educa- 
tion of statesmen and leaders of public sentiment, in sound, con- 
structive principles of public policy, is equally vital to a correct and 
safe solution of municipal problems, present or future. 


WERNER’s MaGAZzINE, May, 1897. Zhe Phonograph as a 
Teacher. By A.L. Leubuscher. This is a description of a system 
of language instruction by phonograph, carried on by Professor 
R. D. Cortina of New York. It is claimed that the new method is 
destined to work a revolution in this kind of educational work, 
since it enables pupils to master all the difficulties of pronunciation 
without the personal aid of an instructor. The wax rolls contain- 
ing lessons for pupils can be sent to any part of the world, and the 
student merely places them in his own phonograph and has the 
lesson repeated to him at -his convenience, until it is learned. It is 
reasonable to expect a considerable future for this kind of work, 
but we can hardly agree with Mr. Leubuscher’s intimation that 
“mechanical” teaching is destined to become general in all 
branches of study. Except in language teaching, there seems to 
be no branch of instruction from the kindergarten to the university 
wherein the immense advantages of direct instruction and personal 
contact with teachers and professors, to say nothing of the necessity 
of discipline and regulation of study, can ever be approached by the 
mechanical system. The present generation at ieast, is not likely 
to see mobs of teachers roaming about the land, breaking up phono- 
graphs and razing phonograph factories. 
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Book Reviews 


An Essay ON VALUE, WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF AMERICAN 
Currency. By John Borden. Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago. 
1897. 232 pp. 

Just why this book was written it is difficult to understand, 
The first 148 pages are devoted to the subject of value, and the re- 
maining 84 to American currency. The discussion of value is for 
the most part desultory and pointless. It consists chiefly of a repe- 
tition of the commonplaces of the first half of the century. The 
book does not betray the slightest suspicion that the author has 
heard of any contribution to the subject since Mill. The question 
of marginal cost and the other newcontroversial phases of the sub- 
ject find no place in Mr. Borden’s book. He treats the question of 
cost of production like an amateur, and repeats the stock assertions 
on supply and demand like a trained parrot. To one who has read 
any standard work on value, Mr, Borden’s book would be wasted 
reading ; and to those who have read nothing, it would be mis- 
leading. 

His account of American currency is very little better. He 
states many of his facts in such a way as to throw practically no light 
on the subject and in discussing the principle of banking, he neither 
expounds new theory nor states old creditably, He speaks of the 
Bank of the United States in much the same way one might expect 
the New York Zvening Post to talk of the tariff,—neither accurate 
in fact, nor clear in theory. As an example, on page 168, in speak- 
ing of the Second Bank of the United States, he says : “ The United 
States owned one fifth of the stock and lost it all,” intending to give 
the impression that the United States was a loser as a stockholder. 
The fact is, the government never paid a penny for its stock but 
received eight per cent. dividends upon it during the entire existence 
of the Bank. The best we can say for this book is that it furnished 
an addition to the printing industry and helped to swell the volume 
of trashy economic literature. 

The book has the additional defect of being without index. 
With the flood of economic literature now being published, 
the reader has the right to expect all the assistance adequate 
indexing can give. Any author who at this late day publishes 
a book without index, can hardly expect to receive serious con- 


sideration. 
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NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques W. Redway, 
F.R.G.S. Linen, quarto, 144 pp. Illustrated. American Book 
Company, New York, 1897. 60 cents. 

The author gives the keynote to his work in the following 
extract from the Preface : 

“It recognizes the fact that geography for schools should be a 
practical study of man’s physical surroundings ia their relations to 
him. Hence the central idea of the treatment is maz,—his history, 
customs, industries, and commercial interrelations as determined or 
modified by the inorganic forces of nature,” 

This method of treatment at once gives Mr. Redway’s geogra- 
phy an exceptional position and greatly enhances its practical use- 
fulness. The principle which the author here applies to physiography 
is the one which forms the corner stone of modern economic science ; 
namely, that the importance of the various phenomena investigated 
is derived solely from their relation to man and their capacity of 
serving him. In the one field, there is little use in studying the 
conditions of atmosphere, climate and soil in the different conti- 
nents, except that man may intelligently make use of his best op- 
portunities, or adapt himself to certain fundamental necessities of 
his environment. Similarly, in the field of social economics, nothing 
is to be gained by a study of the laws of social organization, wealth 
creation, value, wages, social influence of industries, e¢ cetera, unless 
such study results in the discovery of practical precepts of action, 
whereby progressive social forces can be set in motion, degrading 
environments modified or obliterated, and conditions or opportuni- 
ties created from which will continually proceed higher types of 
civilization and enlightenment; in a word, unless something of 
advantage to man can be learned. 

Mr. Redway’s book is admirably adapted for practical class- 
room work, and beginners in geography will here find the subject 
made thoroughly attractive and fascinating. Written in a direct, 
easy, conversational style, the interest is maintained from the first 
page to the last, and greatly increased by an abundance of appro- 
priate illustrations and maps. The finely executed relief maps of 
the five continents are especially valuable features and give a 
knowledge of topography otherwise quite unobtainable. The name 
“‘ Natural Geography ” is justified by the order of treatment pur- 
sued,—commencing with the schoul room and taking the pupil on 
an imaginary journey to the ends of the earth. 
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Mr. Redway is a trained geographer of wide experience and in- 
formation, gained from extensive travels and a life long study of 
the subject. His work should meet with a generous reception by 
school boards and all who have to do with the education of the 


young. 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, WITH SOME OF ITS 
APPLICATIONS TO Economic Poticy. By C. F. Bastable. Mac- 
Millan & Co., London. 1897. 183 pp. 

In 1874 Prof. Cairnes wrote a work entitled “Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded.” The object of 
this book was to reinstate the English doctrine, which had been badly 
battered during the previous decade. Conspicuous among the ob- 
jects of assault was the wages fund ; this Prof. Cairnes undertook 
to reinstate with all its baldness, and accompanied his defence with 
alarge amount of involved abstraction which for a time passed for 
profundity. Despite the learning and ability Prof. Cairnes brought 
to the task, the English doctrine has had to encounter an almost 
continuous attack. Dr. Bastable’s book is intended as another 
bandage for the wounds of the Manchester school. He admits 
“that the whole body of economic science stands in need of a 
thorough revision and in some parts an entire reconstruction ;” but 
he thinks “some of the more solid portions of the older building 
should be preserved.” He has selected international trade “as 
being one of the products of older political economy which is well 
worth preserving. It is a peculiarity of the nomenclature of Eng- 
lish economic literature that international trade “is synonymous 
with free trade.” It is to protect the doctrine of free trade, there- 
fore, from the assault of protectionists and to scientize, as it were, 
the theory, that the present book is published. 

Although of only 183 pages, it is a highly labored work. While 
the author tries to reinstate many of the crudities of the earlier dis- 
cussion by new divisions and fine distinctions, it can hardly be said 
that he makes any real contributions. The book is written in a very 
fair spirit, apparently as free from animus as it is from pungency, yet 
we do not find in it any new reasons, orclearer statement of older 
ones, for the universality claimed for the free trade doctrine. The 
author discusses the subject from the purely “economic man” 
point of view which, of course, does not permit of a comprehensive 
and philosophical view of the subject. As has been the habit of 
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English writers, the one way of determining whether or nct free 
trade should be adopted is the possibility of making a shilling by 
the transaction. If it can be shown that an advantage can be 
gained by purchasing foreign products or even indirectly by ex- 
changing home for foreign products, that isdeemed a complete jus- 
tification for the encouragement of foreign trade by removing 
all restrictions. This line of reasoning takes no account whatever 
of the influences of the industry itself upon the social and political 
fortunes of the nation. The author apparently camnot conceive that 
to purchase cloth at a penny a yard less from a foreign country 
could be a disadvantage to home industry. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
it might disturb a whole line of domestic industry, and if applied to 
a number of industries, destroy the industrial prosperity and social 
progress of a whole nation. The idea that the social influence of 
the industry itself is many times more important than the mere sav- 
ing of the pennies in the prices seems never to have been compre- 
hended by free trade economists. Yet that is the most significant 
feature of all industrial development. To increase a nation’s devo- 
tion to the crude and isolating industries would be detrimental to 
the people no matter how cheaply her products were secured, be- 
cause of the deadening influence of such industries upon the social 
forces and national progress. And conversely, anything which in- 
creases the demand for the manufacturing and commercial indus- 
tries promotes the socializing forces of the nation, which besides 
tending to produce a more diversified life and greater social and 
political activity, ultimately tends to the greater lowering of prices 
through the more extensive development of improved machinery. 
Until free trade doctrinaires give more consideration to this aspect 
of the subject, no amount of refining abstract postulates of a non- 
interference theory can furnish any solid coutribution to the 
scientific treatment of the subject. 
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Every Business man, 

Every Professional man, 

Every public or private officer, 
Every banker or insurance agent, 


needs the card system of keeping records, memoranda, accounts, 
lists, files, indexes—everything. 

Everything isn’t merely ‘‘ there somewhere” ; it is complete, acces- 
sible in a second, and up-to-date. 

The card system saves trouble and time ; it is consequently a great 
money saver. It contributes to a man’s success, 

Please write for fuller information; catalogues gladly for the 
asking. 

THE OFFICE SPECIALTY M’F’G CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 





























OF INTEREST 
TO EVERY BUSINESS MAN: 


The publisher of this Magazine has had some 
facilities for knowing, in a busy newspaper ex- 
perience of fifteen years, in editorial as well as 
business lines, in Boston and Washington as 
well as New York, that business men waste, and 
realize that they waste, a great deal of their ad- 
vertising money. Many of them admit, freely 
but helplessly, that one half of their advertising 
appropriations are wasted. 

The publisher of this Magazine also believes 
that he has had some means of learning how a 
part at least of that waste can be stopped, and 
how more efficient as well as more economical 
advertising efforts may be planned and carried 
out. Originality and ingenuity, taken with the 
requisite common sense, are all important in 
the planning; common sense, mixed with en- 
genuity and thoroughness, is all important in 
the execution. 

Perhaps there could be no harm in corres- 
ponding with the publisher of Gunton’s about 
allthis. He knows something about advertising; 
and for the benefit of friends of this Magazine he 
will impart, freely and without any charge 
whatever, the best that he knows. It will be 
necessary to write to him ; or he would be glad 
to keep appointments, at his office or elsewhere, 
with interested persons. 


The name : Marshall Cushing ; the address : 41 Union 
Square, New York. 


























ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Consolidated Investments 
Corporation 


(New York City) 
Capital, - - - $5,000,000 


Divided into shares of $1.00 each, fully paid and non-assessable, of which 
250,000 of the 4,000,000 shares remaining in the treasury are now offered for 
subscription at fifty cents each, par value $1.00; after which the price will be 
advanced to par. 


DIRECTORS: 


Hon. J. N. HUSTON, of New York., Ex-Treasurer of the United States ; 


Hon. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, of Atlanta, Ga., Member Appropriations 
puna | National House of Representatives ; Ex-President Georgia Agricultural 
ssociation ; 


SAMUEL R. FRANKLIN, Rear-Admiral United States Navy, (retired); 


Hon. JAMES N. TYNER, Ex-Postmaster General of the United States; Attorney 
General for the United States Post Office Department ; 


Mr. ALLEN ROSWELL SHEFFER, of New York, Lately Secretary The Con- 


d Trust Comp 


DAVID S. STANLEY, Brigadier-Genera U.S, A. (retired), Governor the Soldiers’ 
Home, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. JOHN P. LAFLIN, of Chicago, Manufacturer of Iron and Steel ; 

Mr. JOSHUA O. LEE, of New York, Underwriter; 

Hon. F. W. PALMER, of Illinois, Public Printer ; 

Hon. GEO. D. MEIKLEJOHN, of Nebraska, Assistant Secretary of War ; 
Hon, I. H. BRIGHAM, of Ohio, Assistant-Secretary of Agriculture. 


OFFICERS: 


President and General Manager, ° ° . Hon. J. N. HUSTON; 
First Vice-President, ° . ° Mr. JOHN P. LAFLIN ; 
Secretary, ° ° ° ° Mr. ALLEN ROSWELL SHEFFER ; 


Counsel, ° ° ° ° Mr. WALDO G. MORSE, 
of Morse & Acer, ro Wall Street, New York ; 


Auditor and Treasurer, ‘ Mr. JOSHUA O. LEE. 
Bankers, National ‘Park Bank, New York. 


NEW YORK C OFFICES: 
160, 162 and 164 Broadway, - - New York City. 





to deal with legitimate and safe subjects of large and quick prospec. 
tive profit, has lately secured, among other rich properties of Alaska 
and the Yukon, the celebrated Funter Bay property in Southeast Alaska. These 
mines are admitted to be the richest gold property in Alaska and among the 
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richest in the world, comprising forty-six claims, each 600x1500 feet, which 
with the Company’s town site make over one thousand acres in all. 

The claims are in close proximity to the famous Treadwell mine, which 
yields annual dividends of nearly one million dollars. This mine (the Tread- 
well) has two claims only, and ore averaging about $3 per ton. The Corpora- 
tion has forty-six claims with ore averaging from $8 up to thousands per ton. 
The property owned by this Corporation has seventeen miles of exposed lode 
line and twenty-one veins, which vary in width from two and a half feet to 
twenty feet. 


OPINIONS OF EXPERTS GUARANTEE IT. 


Assays of ores recovered in all of the forty-six claims of the property run from $8 up to 
thousands of dollars perton. These assays were made by Prof. Bogardus of Seattle and 
Prof. Lodge (Massachusetts Institute of Technology) of Boston. 

Prof. Lodge has tested a ton of Funter Bay ore from sixteen lodes and realized $35.35 
in gold. Of astamp mill run of two hundred pounds from the Heckler vein he says: 

‘*T recovered $17.31 worth of gold from the ore treated, which would equal $179.21 per 
ton of two thousand pounds.” 

Mr. George W. Garside, engineer of the Treadwell since it began operations, in regard 
to the Funter Bay claims says: 

‘* The Heckler lode alone is a fortune to any company.” 

‘* There are no more mines in this section like the Funter Bay lodes. I would rather 
have an interest in them (when operated) than to sell for $3,000,coo.” 

‘* The very best and richest mine as well as the most extensive in Southeast Alaska.” 

‘* Let me tell you that there has not been a hole sunk on any one of the claims that has 
not developed into rich ore of the finest grade and the holes have been a great many. Is 
there anything more that can be said about this property ?” 

‘**Isthe most complete, valuable and economical enterprise in Alaska, and the Bald 
Eagle nor any other mine can show any higher grade rock than can be produced in equal 
abundance by the Funter Bay property.” 

‘They (the Bald Eagle) have three thousand feet of lode lines ; the Funter Bay property 
has sixty thousand linear feet of lode lines. Draw your own conclusions.” 


TOWNSITE, TIMBER, WATER POWER, ETC. 


There is on the property a new modern ten-stamp mill, with railway and cars and all 
necessary buildings complete. There is timber estimated to be worth, standing, over 
$400,000, The Funter Bay property has an abundant water power, consisting of five 
water rights sufficient to run 150 stamps. 

The town site on Funter Bay borders a deep water harbor and is one of the very finest 
in Alaska, 


A $3,000,000 PURCHASE. 

The corporation has just purchased claim number five on Johnson’s Creek, a 
tributary of the world-famed Bonanza, in the heart of the richest paying Klondyke 
placers. It is estimated, in a word, to be worth $3,000,000, by the most conservative 
calculation. A special announcement of this remarkable purchase may be had for 
the asking. 

The recent wonderful gold discoveries at Berner’s Bay, in the Treadwell 
and Funter Bay district, confirm more strongly than ever the immense rich- 
ness of the company’s Funter Bay property ; and it confirms the managers of 
the company still more confidently in the undoubted wisdom of their plan of 
operations, which does not comprise the purchase or fictitious capitalization of 
claims of questionable value. 


Applications for shares should be addressed to the offices of the Corpora- 
tion, accompanied by a check for one-half of the amount of shares desired, 
drawn to the order of the Treasurer. 

Requests for prospectuses and applications for shares should be addressed 
to the General Offices, 160-164 Broadway, New York City. 





























N eminent business man used often to say, 


with more force than elegance, when callers 
would suggest that an interview to-morrow 


or the next week would suit them admirably : 
“* What is the matter with now ?”’ 

The local centers of the Gunion Institute are just 
now forming with great rapidity ; it is the time of 
year for them to form. You can belp the work along 
surprisingly. 

Please send to the secretary names of any am- 
bitious young persons, energetic, persistent, popular, 
deserving, who would like to make some money 
quickly. They can also make it honorably. 

Also, if you please, take the time to send to the 
secretary a list of friends and acquaintances who 
might like to receive copies of the’97 Announcement 
of the Institute. All of these, whether they numbered 
20 or 200, should be remembered without delay. 

You yourself believe in the work that Institute 
and Magazine are doing. The force of this can be 
tremendously intensified and amplified if every 
friend will belp—and it is only necessary to help a 
little. 


FSss 


Please address The Secretary, 
41 Union Square, New York 










































































Hon, Witiiam L. Stronc, Mayor or New York 








